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THE EMPIRE OF THE TURKS 


THE QUESTION OF OUR DAY 
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THREE PILLARS TO 


O ruler has enjoyed such a monopoly 
of human interest, as that which has 
been given to the men, who, for more 

than four hundred years have sat upon the 
throne of the Sultans, in Constantinople. 
It has not been by merit that they have 
been raised to that bad eminence; it has 
been because, geographically, politically 
and religiously, the Sultan has stood in a 
position of exceptional power. First, geo- 
graphically, because his empire lies at the 
intersection of three mighty continents: 
it has had within itself, nearly all the seats 
of ancient learning; Jerusalem, Antioch, 
\lexandria, Cairo, Athens and Constanti- 
nople: these cities once, not only the head- 
quarters of culture, but also of trade, have 
been, in the late years, strategic points of 
commerce between the eastern and western 
world. To have secured control of any one 
of them, would have been a triumph for 
any of the trading nations of the world. 
Second, politically the Sultan has stood 
in almost as strong a position of influence; 
being the very incarnation of autocratic 
rule, he has enjoyed the secret, or open 
alliance of Emperors who have felt their 
own throne trembling as they have been 
steadily undermined by the forces of free 
vovernment. For a hundred years, more 
particularly, the wholesome leaven of lib- 
erty has been working in the mass of 
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Kuropean population, and it has produced a 
ferment which all the power of absolu- 
tism has been unable to restrain. More 
clearly and distinctly now than ever, these 
two forces are face to face; they are prepar- 
ing for a grim contest, which sooner or 
later must come. Imperialism knows that 
whenever one of its exponents falls, even 
though it be the abhorrent ruler of the 
Turks, the catastrophe will be an inspiring 
omen to the forces of Popular Government; 
they prefer, therefore, to bolster up the 
tottering throne and delay the day of reck- 
oning a little longer. 

In the third place, the Sultan has stood 
in a high place of power, owing to the fact 
that he is the representative of a mighty 
religious faith; mighty at least, in num- 
bers and in religious zeal. He has always 
had the advantage of being able to appeal, 
not only to the patriotic instincts of his 
people, but also to their religious instincts, 
which always lie deeper, are more ineradi- 
eable, and which nerve their arm _ for 
greater sacrifice and greater effort than has 
ever been spent in behalf of country. In 
opposition to him, the Sultan and his Mo- 
hammedan followers have never found a 
United Christendom; they have seen the 
Greek church and the Roman church, and 
the dozen or more fragments of the Prot- 
estant church, all fighting among them- 
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selves, shouting “orthodox” and “heretic,” 
while they undermined each other’s power, 
which otherwise would have been spent in 
defense against the conquering hosts of 
Islam. With these three facts in his 
favor, it is not surprising that the Sultan 
has been able to maintain his power and 
position and preserve the integrity of the 
Ottoman Empire, which dates back more 


WHO IS 





A TYPICAT PURK. 


T a point equally distant, two thou- 

sand miles from the Caspian, the Icy, 

the Chinese and Bengal Seas, is a 

knot or range of mountains which are both 
the center and summit of the Asiatic Conti- 
nent; they were the ancient seat of power 
for the mighty tribe of Geougens, and in 
these impregnable hills their Khan, or 
King, had his seat of government. In his 
imerous wars he had conquered a brave 
sand of people, whom he found to be not 
only expert in war, but also familiar with 
the art of working iron, which abounded in 
their mountains. He, therefore, placed 
them in slavery and set them to forging 
veapons of warfare for his soldiers. They 
vorked thus for many years, until one of 
their leaders, more bold and shrewd than 
the rest, suggested that the weapons which 
hey were forging for foreign warfare 
might be used in achieving their own 
emancipation. The suggestion was adopt- 
ed, and every fifth or tenth weapon that 


they forged. they tucked away secretly be- 


OF THE TURK. 


years than that of any other dynasty now 
reigning in Europe. On account of its 
great age and many romantic instances 
connected with its history, it is not surpris- 
ing that it is still the center of world in- 
terest, and there are doubtless many who 
are now asking Who is the Turk? Where 
did he come from? and what will be his 
end? 


THE TURK? 


neath the folds of a peculiar helmet which 
they wore; it was called a “terk,” and, per- 
haps, the derivation of the modern named 
Turk can be traced to this source. As the 
tribe grew in numbers and became thor- 
oughly armed, they broke forth under 
strong leadership, overpowered their mas- 
ters and swarmed over the plains of Persia 
on a mission of conquest and destruction: 
this happened late in the sixth century, and 
it is said that within sixty years their 
power had become so strong that they had 
four hundred thousand soldiers, composed 
mostly of an invincible cavalry, which 
brought terror and ruin, even to the Roman 
irms, which, heretofore, had found no 
worthy foe in these regions. For a century 
they held haughty and undisputed sway, 
and their rule was challenged by no one 
until the year 710, when the mighty wave 
of Mohammedan conquest swept west and 
east and inscribed the Turks within its rule. 
Their subjection was brief, for the Sara- 
cens soon found that the aid of the Turk- 
ish cavalry was essential to their own con- 
tinuance in power, and, therefore, upon 
them they placed great reliance and respon- 
sibility. When the Turks perceived that 
they had become the right arm of power to 
the Saracen government, they set to work 
studiously to become the actual rulers. 
One of their most powerful tribes were the 


descendants of Seldjuk, who had been ex- 
pelled from his native steppes for some 
crime and settled in Persia with a following 
of one hundred horsemen, one thousand 
camels and fifty thousand sheep. These 
were the nucleus for immense power and 
wealth, according to Oriental standards. 
Years later, his grandson, Togrul, went to 
Bagdad at the head of a small but well dis- 
ciplined army. Bagdad was then the seat 
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of government of Mohammedan Caliphs, 
who were the political, as well as spiritual 
head of Islam. The Seldjukian prince did 
not care for the spiritual emoluments of 
office, but he was anxious to take the direc- 
tion of political affairs. He instructed his 
soldiers to provoke a quarrel between 
themselves and the citizens of Bagdad, and 
this they were successful in doing. After 
a short and bloody fight, he retired to the 
outskirts and demanded of the Caliph re- 
dress for his wounded feelings and wound- 
ed soldiers. Though the Caliph hastened 
to make extravagant reparation, nothing 
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he could do was sufficient to salve the sores 
of the offended Turk; the latter, therefore, 
set his soldiers upon the imperial palace, 
which they took quite easily, then sacked 
the city and brought the Caliph to terms, 
which were simply that he should crown 
Togrul as Sultan or Lord of all the country 
east and west. Thus, in perfidy and mur- 
der, were laid the foundations of the Turk- 
ish Seldjukian Empire, which brought 
within its authority and oppression not on- 
ly Persia, Assyria and Arabia, but also 
North Africa and Asia Minor. 


THE OTTOMAN’ EMP:RE. 


In the year 1240, the Turks were desper- 
ately harried on the east by the Mongol 
hosts of Asia. As the latter pursued them, 
they broke up into small bands and went 
westward with their herds and families. 
At the head of such a small tribe was Soli- 
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man Shah, who, in crossing the Euphrates 
in his hasty flight, was drowned, and ac- 
cording to the patriarchal custom, his son, 
Orthogrul, became the head of four hun- 
dred families and remained so as a Shep- 
herd Prince for fifty-two years. His son, 
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Othman, originally called Osman, perhaps 
the Oxman, signifying his strength, was 
more warlike than his father and broke 
away from pastoral pursuits and became of 
great service to the Seldjukian dynasty, by 
fighting many a battle for them in Asia 
Minor. In return for this service, the young 
man dared to make court to the daughter 
of the Emperor with entire success with 
her, but with utter failure at the hands of 
the haughty king, who considered it a dis- 
grace that so humble a Prince should ally 
himself with the royal family. With true 
Oriental sagacity, young Othman devised 
an expedient, which he acted upon at once. 
Securing an audience with the king, he 
told him that he had had a wonderful 
dream. In the east and the west he had 
seen two brilliant stars; they gradually 
approached each other and became one, and 
around this luminous star, there was 
formed a ring, and in this ring he saw a 
diamond. 

“The stars,” said he, ‘are the empires of 
the east and west, which will gradually 
come together; the ring is the union which 
I now offer to make by taking your daugh- 
ter in marriage, the diamond is the great 
city of Constantinople, the Queen of the 
Bosphorus, the impregnable position of 
power between the two hemispheres. Give 
me your daughter, and I will realize for 
your family and mine, the full promise of 
this vision.” 

He won his suit, and made his promise 
good; he became the head of the Othoman, 
or Ottoman Empire. By force of arms, he 
established his rule in Europe, and within 
a hundred years his descendants laid siege 
to Constantinople and it fell into their 
hands. Since 1453, it has been the seat of 
Turkish rule. Until fifty years previous, 
the head of this powerful Ottoman Dynasty 
had been known only as Emir, but, having 
reduced the remnant of Seldjukian power 
in the east to subjection, and after aweing 
the forces of the Caliph in Egypt, and after 

possessing himself securely of, such a 
large territory of Europe with a strong 
capitol intrenched on the western shore of 
the Bosphorus, the mighty Emir thought 
nothing less than the title of Sultan would 
accord with his dignity and power, and this 
title, he therefore assumed, with the per- 


mission of the head of the Mohammedan 
faith. It was not until 1517, when the Sul- 
tan Selim conquered Cairo and came into 
possession of the sacred cities of Medina 
and Mecca, that he seized the inheritance 
of the great Caliphs of Bagdad, who had 
for several years been keeping up a shad- 
owy court at Cairo, and the last Caliph of 
their line was induced to make over to the 
Turkish Sultan the spiritual authority 
which he still affected to exercise, and with 
it the symbols of his office, the standard 
and cloak of the Prophet Mohammed. The 
Sultan returned to Constantinople bearing 
the dignities of his sacred office, and he and 
his successors were henceforth to be known 
not only as the chief of the Mohamedan 
faith throughout the wide dominion sub- 
dued to his sway, but also the revered head 
of the religion of Islam, wheresoever it was 
practiced in its orthodox form. ‘This per- 
iod marked the high tide or meridian of 
Turkish power; thenceforth it began to 
halt in its onward progress and for three 
hundred years, that is, from 1520 to 1820, 
though maintaining its geographical integ- 
rity, it has been in a condition of palsy and 
decay. Its visible dismemberment began 
with the excision of Greece in the Revolu- 
tion of 1821 to ’29. Bosnia, Herzegovina, 
Servia, Bulgaria, Roumania and Montene- 
ero have secured later, partial or complete, 
independence. Turkey in Europe has be- 
come almost a fiction. Constantinople and 
a small strip of territory lying to the south- 
west are al] that is left of their former 
possessions. There is no doubt that the 
Ottoman Dynasty would have fallen long 
ago of its own sodden weight if the rulers 
of Europe had but allowed the laws of poli- 
tical gravitation to work their will. It 
would not have been necessary for Russia 
nor England, nor Germany, nor France, 
nor Austria, nor any other European state 
to have become the headsman at this exe- 
cution, nor the undertaker at the burial. 
In 1840 the most powerful subject of the 
Sultan Mehemed Ali, who ruled over Egypt, 
took the field against his Turkish Lord 
with a mighty army and with great prom- 
ise of suecess. Everywhere the Turkish 
armies were defeated at his hands. He 
easily conquered Egypt and Arabia: Acre 
and Damascus, though defended strongly 
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by the Turks, surrendered to the Egyp- 
tians; two armies from Constantinople had 
been defeated and destroyed: the road to 
the imperial city lay open; it seemed that 
the day of doom for Ottoman rule had al- 
most dawned. The Sultan turned in tear- 
ful entreaty to his ancient enemy, the Czar 
of Russia. England was afraid the latter 
would interfere, and thus derive benefit 
from too close a friendship with the Turks. 
France had possession in Algiers, and did 
not wish the Pasha of Egypt to become 
too powerful. England, also, had her eyes 


upon Suez, and the commerce of the east. 


THE CHARACTER 


Turkish character is not attractive ac- 
cording to Christian measure of conduct. 
His craft is well exemplified in the manner 
in which the first Ottoman Emperor won 
his wife from the Seldjukian king. It was 
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The minor powers of Europe, too, had sel- 
fish considerations; therefore, July 27, 
1839, England, France, Austria and Prus- 
sia declared that they would themselves 
take the eastern question in hand. ‘To save 
herself from being wholly left out, Russia 
had to give her consent, and became a party 
to the treaty. Against such a powerful op- 
position, the victorious Egyptian could, of 
course, make no headway; thus began 
what is now known as the Modern Concert 
of Europe; it was born in infamy, reared 
and nurtured in deceit, and will be buried 


in obloquy and dishonor. 
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with characteristic Turkish trickery that 
young Othman played upon the credulity 
of the Oriental Emperor by reciting the ex- 
travagant vision which was entirely found- 


ed in his imagination. The perfidy and 
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faithlessness that are always and every- 
where associated with Turkish rule, were 
well exemplified in the way in which the 
Sultan and his army conquered Cairo, over- 
came the Mohammedan priests and seized 
the mantle and sword of Mohammed from 
the Caliph and became the spiritual head 
of the Islam faith. Cairo had offered a 
stubborn resistance to their assault, and 
its inhabitants only surrendered when the 
Sultan and his generals assured them that 
if they would but lay down their arms, 


the faithful followers of Mohammed in 
other lands than Turkey are ever told the 
circumstances of this ancient outrage, it is 
impossible to see how they can continue to 
pay him the respect and veneration which 
is due the head of their church. It is sur- 
mised that a knowledge of these facts is 
more widely spread than the Sultan im- 
agines, and that in case of his being put 
into severe straits, and in need of the as- 
sistance of his army in Egypt, there will 
not be the ready succor forthcoming which 





THE INTERIOR OF THE MOSQUE OF SOFTA. 


This was formerly a Christian church, dedicated to ‘‘ Holy Wisdom.” On either side of the arch of the central altar 


are seen two angels in mosaic. On the dome there was a beautiful mosaic of Christ, which was plastered over by the Mo- 


hammedans when the church was transformed into a Mohammedan mosque, but the plaster has fallen away at the pres 


ent time, revealing again the form of Christ. 


they would be accorded fair and generous 
treatment. When they had thrown down 
their weapons and offered themselves de- 
fenseless into the hands of their conquer- 
ors, the latter turned upon them in savage 
ferocity and went through the city and 
provinces with butchery and rapine. If 


the confiding ruler might expect. The sins 
of the fathers have a habit of being visited 
upon children and children’s children, and 
it will not be surprising if Abdul El Hamid, 
or some of his successors, has to bear the 
punishment for the awful atrocities in- 
flicted upon the Mohammedans themselves 
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at the hand of Selim, the Sultan in 1517. 
But it does not become us as Christians 
to deliver high moral lectures to the Turk. 
His association with Christendom has not 
been of such a character as to elevate our 
own standard of morals in his eyes. As 
long ago as 1063, when the Seldjukian 
Turks had conquered Romanus Diogenes, 
Emperor at Constantinople, and had taken 
Asia Minor from his control, he made a 
treaty with them in good faith, but on his 
return to Constantinople, he found his 
kingdom divided, and his people refused to 
observe the terms of his treaty; on learn- 
ing that it had been repudiated, the Turk 
naturally felt that he had been the victim 
of a game of confidence, and he soon took 
occasion to wreak awful vengeance upon a 
nation which respected its obligation so 
lightly. Three hundred years afterward, 
Servia, Bulgaria, Bosnia, Albania, which 
had come under his power, joined with 











Hungary, which was as yet free and under 
the leadership of the impetuous and re- 
sourceful Hungarian named Hunyades in 
a glorious campaign, drove the Ottoman 
forces almost entirely from Europe, and 
secured a liberal treaty with the Sultan. 
Their victory over him was so surprising 
and complete that it deceived the powers 
of Europe into thinking that they were at 
last rid of their dreaded foe. As long as 
the latter’s assaults had been directed 
against the countries which were in affilia- 
tion with the Greek or Heretical church, 
the Roman Pope did not take any particu- 
lar interest in the struggle, but when Hun- 
gary became the object of Turkish ambi- 
tion, the hand which holds the helm of the 
Latin church began to appear. Within a 
month after the allied armies of Hungary 
and the neighboring states, had driven the 
Turks from Europe, and concluded a treaty 
of peace, Cardinal Julian, special legate 











THE SULTAN’S BODYGUARD, 


Rey resenting all classes of Turkish soldiers, In the background is seen the palace of the Sultan, Abdul Hamid II 
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from the Pope, appeared at the court of 
Hungary. By cunning sophistry he per- 
suaded the young king to ignore the treaty 
ind to throw himself, with his armies, 
against the shattered power of the Turks, 
and wage war upon them in Asia Minor. 
He pacified the disturbed conscience of the 
young ruler by granting absolution for any 
crime that might attach to such an act, and 
in the Pope’s name, gave him a special dis- 
pensation to undertake the iniquitous ven- 
ture. The Christian army passed into Asia 
along the southern shore of the Black Sea, 
ind though it took the Turks by surprise, 
to see even their own perfidy outmatched 
by that of Christian Europe, they hastily 
gathered a superior force and destroyed 
the Hungarian army. A later example of 
so-called Christian faithlessness is seen in 
he way in which a brother of a later Sul- 
tan was treated by the Knights of St. John, 
who are known as the Hospitalers of 
Rhodes and Malta. Mohammed the Second, 
died in 1481, leaving two sons, Jemshid and 
Bajazet; the former was fitted by nature 
to be his father’s successor, but did not 
learn of his death until a year after his 
brother had seized the power. Jem, as he 
was known throughout Europe, was re- 
ceived as a guest by the Knights of Rhodes 
and was promised by them that he would 
be sent to Europe, where he intended to 
renew his opposition to his brother’s au- 
thority. The Grand Master of the Knights 
was too astute to sacrifice the solid gains 
that he perceived would accrue to his Or- 
der, for the sake of a few paltry twinges of 
conscience, and he had no sooner made sure 
of Prince Jem’s person, and induced him to 
sign a treaty by which, in the event of his 
coming to the throne, the Order was to 
reap many advantages, than he ingeniously 
opened negotiations with Bajazet, the Sul- 
tan, with a view to ascertaining how much 
gold that sovereign was willing to pay for 
the safe keeping of his brother and rival. 
But he refused to entertain such a base 
proposition, at least until he had made 
every effort to make terms with his unfor- 
tunate kinsman; failing in this, however, 
he agreed to pay the Knights of St. John 


the sum of 45,000 ducats a year for the sup- 


port of his brother, and for keeping him in 
close surveillance. The Knights had many 
Commandaries, and they determined to 
transfer their prisoner, unconscious, how- 
ever, of his fate, to their retreat at Nice, in 
France. He never fancied he was under 
constraint, for his life was made very 
pleasant, and though he had a family in 
Egypt, the wily Knights caused him to fall 
in love with the beautiful Philipene Helene, 
who was conveniently put into association 
with him for the very purpose of his dis- 
comtiture. His own wife, in the mean- 
time, learning that he was practically a 
prisoner in the hands of these Knights, paid 
them 20,000 duecats for his release. The 
money was promptly taken, but the bar- 
vain was never fulfilled. All the kings of 
Europe, learning that the Knights of St. 
John had in possession such a rare prize, 
and wishing to get control of the Turkish 
Prince themselves, in order to hold him up 
as a menace to his powerful brother, gave 
the Knights also many bribes, which the 
latter took, but always succeeded in evad- 
ing their bargain. Charles VIII of France, 
forcibly seized the prisoner, however, and 
transferred him to the custody of Pope In- 
nocent the VIII, who kindly consented to 
take care of the royal prisoner for the sum 
of 40,000 ducats a year, to be paid by his 
grateful brother at Constantinople. Inno- 
cent’s successor was the terrible Borgia, 
\lexander the VIth., who was unsatisfied 
with the liberal yearly allowance, and 
opened negotiations with Constantinople 
looking for the payment of a heavy lump 
sum for a swift riddance of poor Jem. 
The bargain was made, and the unfortunate 
prince soon met his death by poison at the 
hands of the mitered head of Christendom, 

The conclusion one draws from the whole 
melancholy tale, says S. Lane Poole, in his 
story of Turkey, is that there was not ap- 
parently a single honest prince in Christen- 
dom to take compassion upon the captive. 
These are some of the foul outrages which 
have been heaped upon the Turk, and they 
have sharpened his scimitar and made it 
keen and effective in wreaking vengeance. 

Is it surprising that a Sultan once ut- 
tered the angry threat that he would vet 
‘feed his horse q bushel of oats on the altar 


of St. Peter?” 
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FIRE DEPARTMENT OF CONSTANTINOPLE, 


Composed of Armenians from the provinces of Monsh and Van 


THE EASTERN QUESTION. 
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HAT bugbear of statesmen, and that 
insoluble term which has baffled 
the readers of newspapers, and even 

the students of history for many years 
past; that thing which is known as The 
Eastern Question, is, if it were judged im- 
partially, and without selfish consideration, 
avery simple proposition. The question in 
its simplest form means, What shall become 
of the Turk? The position is much the 
same as it would be in a small village, 
where a dog of high pedigree and name well 
known, lay in a street corner dying. ‘There 
is a silver ring about his neck, and his fur 
is fine and glossy; it would make a splen- 
did hearth mat, or door mat in the home of 
any family. His collar, also, is worth 
something, even at the present price of sil- 
ver, but there is a suspicion of rabies on his 
foamy jaw, and between fear which men 


have of attacking him, and jealousy which 
they all have, lest one of them should pos- 
sess his collar and his fur, his dying gasps 
are unhindered, save when a boy now and 
then throws a stone from across the way; 
it may hit him, and it may not, he js en- 
tirely indifferent. 

“The sick man is dying,” said Nicholas 
the First, of Russia, in 1853. “The sick man 
is dying, and such an event must not take 
us by surprise.” The diplomats of Europe 
have taken Nicholas at his word; for forty- 
four years their eyes have been on Con- 
stantinople, and their solicitude has been, 
not that the demise of the Sultan will take 
them by surprise, but that Russia will seize 
the opportunity which his death might 
afford, of placing herself in Constantinople 
as the mistress of the Bosphorus and Dar- 


danelles. This is the surprise which Eu- 
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rope by all means intends to prevent. “The 
sick man is dying.” It may be asked by 
some, what ails him? The answer is, sheer 
inability to rule. The living seeds of nine- 
teenth century civilization have been sown 
broadeast throughout his Empire; they are 
taking root, and though they must strike 
their tendrils into inhospitable soil, their 
life on that account will be more rugged and 
pertinacious than that of trees which grow 
in more luxuriant surroundings. The Sul- 
tan and his advisors have not kept step 
With the age. By the laws of being, they 
must, therefore, some day cease to rule. 
The Moribund dynasty is gasping with 
shorter and shorter breath. The question 
which has agitated the courts of Europe 
has been, shall this regime be allowed to 
die and pass away by natural process, or 
shal] its end be accelerated? And then 
there is further inquiry “when the sick man 
dies, what shall become of his estate?” 
Three answers have been given. 

One, partition the Empire, allow it to be 
subdivided into natural divisions and allow 
each people to govern themselves under 
their own chosen ruler; this would leave 
Armenia free, Macedonia and Egypt free; 
each one a separate and independent nation. 

A second suggestion has been that these 
different provinces be erected jnto semi- 
independent states with foreign rulers 
which will be a buffer to each other, as has 
already been done in Bulgaria, Montenegro, 
Bosnia, etc. 

\ third suggestion is that all these states, 
is well as those which have been already 
ichieved their independence of Turkey, be 
allowed to constitute a United States of 
Europe and Asia, with representatives from 
each section, making a central government 
at Constantinople. 

It would be deceiving ourselves to im- 
agine that any of these solutions is to be at 
all easy, or that any solution, for that mat- 
ter, will be gained without long study and 
deep patience. The obstacles in the way of 
either forced, or natural termination of 
Turkish rule are many. In the first place, 
there is such g variety of races and rel 
gions in the dominion of the Sultan. If it 
were not so, the Greeks would already have 
received substantial succor from the Balkan 
states of the north, and from her immedi- 


ate Macedonian neighbors, but the head of 
the Latin church at Rome does not con- 
sider that the affair is any of his, and, 
therefore, he does not encourage his sub- 
jects in the north to give the Greek Christ- 
ians any support. The Greek church itself 
is by no means united, else the position of 
tussia would not be so doubtful in the 
present emergency. The national spirit in 
the various parts of the Turkish Empire has 
not been quenched by long centuries of 
Turkish rule. Armenians are evidently as 
strong for Armenia as they ever were, and 
the Greeks are as strong for Greece, but 
neither of them has a strong enough in- 
terest in the welfare of the other to rise 
in each other’s defense. Another obstacle 
in the way is the fact that Turkish securi- 
ties are held in great volume by the monied 
interests of Christian Evfrope. It is impos- 
sible to conceive what a mighty power can 
be exerted by men who control money. 
The fact that nearly all of the European 
governments are directly dependent upon 
these same men for the ways and means of 


carrying on their own campaigns, answers 
the otherwise inconceivable problem how 
Christian rulers can be so callous to the 
demands of duty as to allow bond holders 
to tie their hands, which might otherwise 
be employed in the defense of Armenia and 
Crete. 

A third obstacle is the deplorable jeal- 
ousy which exists amongst the powers 
themselves; it would seem natural for Eng- 
land to say to Russia, “You have no outlet 
to the sea, which is open the year around. 
Your territory lies next to that of Turkey: 
therefore, take Constantinople on condition 
that it be kept as a free port of entry to all 
nations of the world.” It would be nat- 
ural for Russia to say in reply to England, 
“You have large interests in Africa and the 
east; you own the Suez Canal, therefore 
take Egypt, Christianize and civilize it. with 
my whole permission, on condition only 
that the Suez Canal be open to all ships of 
the world, as the Bosphorus will be, if left 
in my hands.” Why the great powers can- 
not come to such an understanding, it 
would be impossible for an individual to 
comprehend; their present attitude is inde- 
fensible and ineffectual, and it will not 
last. 
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A THUNDEROUS APPEAL. 


FROM WILLIAM 


THE OLD MAN ELOQUENT 


CALLS EUROPE TO ITS SENSES, 


JUSTICE FOR THE 

Y courtesy of the New York 

which secured, by exclusive cable, 

the following letter of Mr. Glad- 

stone to the Duke of Westminster, Our Day 

is able to give its readers the full text of a 

memorable epistle on a subject that will 
live in history for thousands of years: 

“My Dear Duke of Westminster: Had 


Sun, 


we at the present date been in our ordinary 
relation of near neighborhood, you would 
have run no risk of being addresed by me in 
print without your previous knowledge or 
permission. But the present position of 
the Eastern question is peculiar. Transac- 
tions—such only for the moment I am con- 
tent to call them—have been occuring in 
the East at short intervals during the last 
two years of such a nature as to stir our 
common humanity from its innermost re- 
cesses and to lodge a trustworthy appeal 
from the official to the personal conscience. 
Until the most recent dates these transac- 
tions had seemed to awaken no echo save 
in England, but now a light has flashed at 
least upon western Europe and an uneasy 
consciousness that nations as well as cab- 


inets are concerned in what has been and is 


PLEADS 


BECOMES OLD MAN 


THE DISCORD OF 


“It is more easy thus to forego the liberty 
ind license of partisanship because it is my 
firm inward belief that the deplorable posi- 
tion which the concerted action or non- 
action of the powers of Europe has brought 
about and maintained has been mainly due, 
not to a common accord, but to a want of 
it: that the unwise and mistaken views of 
some of the powers have brought dishonor 
upon the whole, and that when the time 
comes for the distribution with full knowl- 
edge of praise and blame, it will not be on 
the British Government or on those in sym- 


GLADSTONE, 


MIL!TANT. 


FAIR PLAY FOR GREECE AND SWIFT 


GREAT ASSASSIN, 

going on has taken strong hold upon the 
public mind, and the time seems to have 
come when men should speak or be forever 
silent. 

“My ambition is for rest, and rest alone. 
But every grain of sand is part of the sea- 
shore, and, connected as I have been, for 
nearly half a century, with the Eastern 
question, often when in positions of re- 





sponsibility, I feel that inclination does 
not suffice to justify silence. In 


to this belief I 


vielding 
keep another conviction 
in view, namely, 


steadily that to infuse in- 
to this discussion the spirit or language 
of party would be to give a cover and an 
ipology to every sluggish and unmanly 
mind for refusing to offer its tribute to a 
‘ommon cause, and I have felt that, taking 
nto view the attitude you have consistently 
held in our domestic polities during the last 
decade of years, I can offer to my country- 
men of all opinions no more appropriate 
cuarantee of my careful fidelity to this 
‘onviction than, if only by the exercise of 
in unusual freedom, to place the expres- 
sion of n 


views under shelter of vour 


ime, 


THE POWERS. 


aathy with it that the heaviest sentence 


f condemnation will descend. Let u 


succintly review the situation. 
“The 


interspersed with intervals of 


Armenian massacres, judiciously 
breathing 
time, have surpassed in their scale and in 
the intensity and diversity of their wicked- 
ness all modern, if not all historical, exper- 
ience. Al] this was done under the eyes of 
six powers, who were represented by their 
\mbassadors, and who thought their fee- 
ble verbiage a sufficient counterpoise to the 


instruments of death, shame, and torture, 
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provided if in framing it they all chimed in 
with one another. Growing in confidence 
with each successive triumph of deeds over 
words, and having exhausted in Armenia 
every expedient of deliberate and whole- 
sale wickedness, the Sultan, whom I have 
not serupled to call the Great Assassin, 
recollected that the had not yet reached 
his climax. It yet remained to show to the 
powers and their Ambassadors, under their 
own eyes and within the hearing of their 
own ears, in Constantinople itself, what 
their organs were too dull to see and hear. 

“From amid the fastnesses of the Armen- 
an hills to this height of daring he boldly 
iscended, and his ‘triumph was not less 
complete than before. They did, indeed, 
make bold to interfere with his preroga- 
tives by protecting or exporting some Ar- 


menians who would otherwise have swelled 


the festering heaps of those murdered in 
the streets of Constantinople, but as to 
punishment, reparation, or even prevention, 
the world has yet to learn that any one of 
them was effectually cared for. Every ex- 
treme of wickedness is sacrosanct when it 
passes in Turkish garb. All comers may, 
as jn a tournament of old, be challenged 
to point to any two years of diplomatic 
history which have been marked by more 
glaring inequality of forces; by more uni- 
form and complete success of weakness 
combined with wrong, over strength as- 
sociated with right, of which it had, un- 
happily, neither consciousness nor confi- 
dence; by so vast an aggregation of blood- 
red records of massacres, or by so profound 
a disgrace inflicted upon and still clinging 


as a shirt of Nessus to collective Europe. 


PHRASES USED TO SWAY THE PUBLIC MIND. 


“All these terrible occurrences the six 
powers appear to treat as past and gone, 
is dead and buried. They forget that every 
one of them will revive in history, to say 
nothing of g higher record still, and in pro- 
ceeding calmly to handle those further de- 
velopments of ‘the great drama which are 
now in progress, they appear blissfully un- 
conscious that at every step they take they 
are treading on the burning cinders of the 
\rmenian massacres. To inform and sway 
the public mind amid the disastrous con- 
fusions of the last two years, there have 
been set up as supreme and guiding ideas 
those expressed firstly in the phrase ‘The 
Concert of Europe,’ and secondly, ‘The 
Integrity of the Turkish Empire.’ Of 
these phrases the first denotes an instru- 
ment indescribably valuable where it can 
be made available for purposes of good, 
but it is an instrument only, and as such 
it must be tried by the question of adap- 
tation to its ends. When it can be made 
subservient to the purposes of honor, duty, 
liberty and humanity it has the immense 
and otherwise unattainable advantage of 
leaving the selfish aims of each power to 
neutralize and destroy one another, and of 
acting with resistless force for such ob- 
jects as will bear the light. 


What “Concert of Europe” Meant in 1880. 
“In the years 1876-80 it was the jnfluence 
of England in European diplomacy which 
principally distracted the concert of the 
powers. In determining the particulars of 
the Treaty of Berlin she made herself con- 
spicuous by taking the side least favorable 
to liberty in the East. In that state of 
things I for one used my best exertions to 
set up a European concert. In public esti- 
mation it would at least have qualified our 
activity in the support of Turkey, which 
had then sufficiently displayed ‘her iniqui- 
tous character and policy in Bulgaria, 
though she has since surpassed herself. 
“When the Ministry of 1880 came into 
power, we made it one of our first objects 
to organize a European concert for the 
purpose of procuring the fulfilment of two 
important provisions of the treaty of 1878, 
referring to Montenegro and to Greece, re- 
spectively. Fair and smiling were the first 
results of our endeavors. The forces of 
suasion had been visibly exhausted, and 
the emblems of force were accordingly dis- 
played, a squadron consisting of ships of 
war carrying the flags of each of the 
powers, being speedily gathered on the 
Montenegrin or Albanian coast. But we 
soon discovered that for several of the 
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powers ‘concert of Europe’ bore a signifi- 
cation totally at variance with that which 
we attached to it, and that it included toy 
demonstrations which might be made un- 
der a condition that they should not pass 
into reality. 

“We did not waste our time in vain en- 
deavors to galvanize a corpse, but framed 2 
plan for 'the seizure of an important port 
of the Sultan’s dominions. To this we 
confidently believed that some of the pow- 
ers would accede, and in concert with 
these we prepared to go forward. It hard- 
ly needs be said that we found our princi- 
pal support in wise and brave Alexander 
II., who then reigned over Russia. Still 
less need it be specified that there was no 
war jn Europe, though, doubtless, this bug- 
bear would have been used for intimidation 
had our proceedings passed beyond the 
stage of privacy; but the effect was perfect 
—the effect produced, be it observed, on 
Abdul Hamid, on him who has since proved 
himself to be the great assassin. Our plan 
became known to the Sultan, and without 
our encountering a single serious difficulty, 
Montenegro obtained the considerable ex- 


tension which she now enjoys, and Thes- 
saly was added to Greece. 

“But as nothing can be better, nay, noth- 
ing so good, as the ‘concert of Europe,’ 
where it can be made to work; so as the 
best when in its corruption always changes 
to the worst, nothing can be more mis- 
chievous than the pretence to be working 
with this tool when it is not really in work- 
ing order. The concert of Europe then 
comes to mean 'the concealment of dissents, 
the lapse into generalities, and the settling 
down upon negations at junctures when 
duty loudly calls for postive action. Lord 
Granville was the mildest of men, but 
mildness may keep company with resolu- 
tion, and we have seen how he dealt with 
the ‘concert of Europe.’ Very brief inter- 
communications enable a man of commou 
sense to see in cases where the principles 
involved are clear, whether there is a true 
concert. But the mischief of setting up a 
false one is immense. Let us look at it in 
some of its aspects. 

“First, the criminal at once becomes 
aware of it, and sets to work to flatter and 
seduce the power he may have reason to 
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suppose best inclined. Secondly, what is 
the composition of the body? A cabinet 
can work together, because it has a com- 
mon general purpose, and this purpose has 
a unifying effect on particular questions as 
they arise. But the powers of Europe have 
no such common purpose to bring them 
together. Lastly, and what is worst of all, 
tois pretended and ineffectual co-operation 
of Governments shuts out the peoples. It 
is from this mischief that we are now suf- 


“TWO YOUNG MEN’ 


“At this moment two great states, with q 
European population of one hundred and 
forty or perhaps one hundred and fifty mil- 
lions, are under the government of two 
young men, each bearing the high title of 
Emperor, but in one case wholly without 
knowledge or experience; in the other, hav- 
ing only such knowledge and experience, in 
truth limited enough, as have excited much 
astonishment and some consternation when 
an inkling of them has been given to the 
world. In one case the Government is a 
pure and perfect despotism, and in the 
other equivalent to it in matters of foreign 
policy, so far as it can be understood in a 
land where freedom is indigenous, fami- 
liar, and full grown. These powers, so far 
as their sentiments are known, have been 
ising their power in the concert to fight 
steadily against freedom. But why are we 
to have our Government pinned to their 
aprons? The sense of this nation is for 
them non-existent, and the German Emper- 
or would lie well within his limits should 
he deign to say to us: ‘Turkey I know, and 
the concert I know, but who are ye?’ 

“At the heels of this concert we have 
plodded patiently for two years, and what 
has it done for us—done for us. not in pro- 
moting justice and humanity, for that 
question has long ago been answered, but 
in securing peace? I affirm that with all 
its pretension and its power, it has worsen- 


ed and not bettered the situation. When 


° 
fering. It is difficult enough for a people 
to use ad hoc a sufficient influence over its 
own Government standing single, but what 
is our case when we find ourselves stand- 
ing in the face of our Government with five 
other Governments behind it, which we 
cannot call to account and over which we 
cannot reasonably expect to exercise the 
smallest influence? It is time to speak 
with freedom. 


WHO RULE EMPIRES. 


we pointed to the treaty obligations and 
treaty rights which solemnly and separate- 
ly bound us to stop the Armenian massa- 
cres, we were threatened, by the credulity 
of some and the hypocrisy of others, with a 
European war as a certain consequence of 
any coercive measure, however disinter- 
ested, which we might adopt for checking 
crimes sufficient to make the stones cry 
out. 

“Well, intimidation of this kind carried 
the day, and to the six powers, in their 
majesty and might, with their armies 
numbered by millions of men, and re- 
sources measured by hundreds of millions 
f pounds a year, was intrusted the care of 


the public peace. It was not a very diffi- 
sult task. There was not a real breath of 
var in the air two years and one year ago. 
Now Turkey has a casus belli against 
Greece. Greece has a casus belli against 
the powers. Turkey may have one against 
them, too, were it to her interest to raise 
it. So far as Turkey and Greece are con- 
‘erned, this is no mere abstraction. It is 
surely time that we should have done, at 
least for the present occasion, with the 
gross and palpable delusion, under which 
alone can we hope for any effectual dealing 
by a European concert with the present 
crisis in the East. It is time to shake off 
the incubus and to remember, as jn days of 
old, that we have an existence, a character, 
and a duty of our own. 


TURKEY’S PLACE AMONG CIVILIZED POWERS. 


“But then we are told by the German 
Emperor and others that we can only have 
reforms in Turkey on the condition of 


maintaining the integrity of the Ottoman 
Empire. At one time this phrase had a 


meaning, and was based upon a theory—a 
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PREMIER LELYANNIS. 


theory propounded by men of such high 
authority as Lord Palmerston and Lord 
Stratford de Redcliffe. It was that Turkey, 
if only she were sheltered by European 
power from the hostility of her neighbor, 
was alike disposed and competent to enter 
into the circle of the civilized powers. The 
shelter prayed for was assured by the Cri- 
mean war. After the peace of Paris in 1856 
she enjoyed twenty years of absolute im- 
munity from foreign alarms. In no point 
or particular save on e did she fulfil the an- 
ticipation proclaimed on her behalf. She 
showed herself the match for any European 


“INTEGRITY OF THE 


“It shows an amazing courage or an 
amazing infatuation that after a mass of 
experience, alike deplorable and conclusive, 
the rent and ragged catchword of ‘integrity 


state in wanton expenditure and in rapid 
accumulation of debt, to which she added 
the natural sequel in shameless robbery of 
her creditors. It was at the cost of three 
hundred thousand lives and three hundred 
millions of money that the question of 
Turkey’s capacity to take rank among the 
civilized nations was brought to a conclu- 
sive test, negatively, through the total 
failure of the scheme of internal reform, 
and, alas! positively through the horrible 
outrages which desolated Bulgaria and 
brought about fresh mutilation of the ter- 
ritory. 


OTTOMAN EMPIRE.” 


of the Ottoman Empire’ should still be 
flaunted in our eyes. Has it then a mean- 
ing? Yes, and it had a different meaning 
in almost every decade of the century now 
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expiring. In the first quarter of that cen- 
tury it meant that Turkey, though her 
system was poisoned and effete, still occu- 
pied in right of actual sovereignty the 
whole south-eastern corner of Europe, ap- 
pointed by the Almighty ‘to be one of its 
choicest portions. In 1830 it meant that 
this baleful sovereignty had been abridged 
by the excision of Greece from Turkish ter- 
ritory. In 1860 it meant that the Danub- 
ian principalities, now forming the King- 
dom of Roumania, had obtained an eman- 
cipation virtually, as it is now formally, 
complete. In 1878 it meant ‘that Bosnia, 
With Herzegovina, had bid farewell to ail 
active concern with Turkey; that Servia 
was enlarged, and that northern Bulgaria 
was free. In 1880 it meant that Monten- 
egro had crowned its glorious battle of 400 
years by achieving acknowledgment of its 
independence and obtaining great acces- 
sion of territory, and that Thessaly was 
added to free Greece. In 1886 it meant that 
southern Bulgaria had been permitted to 
associate itself with its northern sisters. 
“What is the upshot of all this? That 
18,000,000 of human beings who a century 
ago, peopling a large part of the Turkish 
empire, were subject to its at once paralyz- 
ing and degrading yoke, are now as free 
from it as if they were inhabitants of these 
islands, and that Greece, Roumania, Servia, 
Montenegro, and Bulgaria’ stand before 
us as five living witnesses that, even in this 
world, reign of wrong is not eternal. But 
still it is dinned in our ears from the pres- 
ses, and, indeed, from the thrones, of a 
continent, that we must not allow our re- 
gard for justice, humanity, and freedom of 
] 





ife and thonor to bring into question or 
put ‘to hazard the ‘integrity of the Ottoman 
Empire. The great and terrible tragedy 
of Armenia is, however, for the time, I 
trust for the time only, out of sight, if not 
out of mind. One hundred thousand vic- 
tims—such is the number at which they 
are placed by Dr. Lepsius, one of the latest 
inquirers whose works are before the 
world, and who adds to other recommenda- 
tions that of being a German—have sated 
for a time even a fiendish appetite. We 
wait in painful uncertainty until hunger 
shall return, and in the meantime even a 
milder phase of Turkish horrors absorbs 


the mind and rouses the alarms of Europe. 

“Of remaining fractions of European Tur- 
key, the island of Crete has long been one 
of the least patient under the yoke. It was 
here, I think, that in one of that series of 
rebellions which have lately been placed 
before the public eye through a letter by 
M. Gennadios either two or three hundred 
Cretans, together with their Bishop, driven 
by the last extremities of war to inclose 
themselves in a tower, chose to meet com- 
mon and universal death by causing it to 
explode, rather than to encounter horrors 
by which, according ‘to Turkish usage, con- 
quered enemies too commonly have been 
treated. Into one more of these strug- 
gles the gallant islanders have now en- 
tered. We have, perhaps, advanced in this 
discussion beyond the stage which it would 
have been necessary to enter largely upon 

particulars of the Cretan case having 
been stated with great force jin the letter 
addressed by M. Gennadios to the Times, 
published in that newspaper on the 15th 
of February, and still remaining, so far as 
[ know, without reply—but it may be well 
to point out ‘that the hopelessness of the 
Cretan case is manifested by a long series 
of rebellions, in which the _ islanders, 
though single-handed, engaged themselves 
against the whole strength of the Ottoman 
Empire in a struggle of life and death for 
deliverance. 

“M. Gennadios enumerates the revolts of 
1831, 1841, 1858, 1866-68, 1877-78, 1889, and 
finally 1896. 


them their own demonstrative efficiency. 


These figures carry with 


It is not in human nature, except under cir- 
cumstances of grinding and destructive op- 
pression, to renew a struggle so unequal. 
The details of that oppression and of the 
perfidy with which the pretended conces- 
sions to Cretans were neutralized and un- 
dermined, and of truly a Turkish manoeu- 
vre, by which a Mohammedan minority was 
sent on from Constantinople to carry on 
armed resistance to measures of concess'on, 
must be sought in their proper place, the 
histories of the time. 

“This simple aggregalte of the facts, pre- 
sented in outline, once for all convicts the 
central power and shows that it has no title 
to retain its sanguinary and ineffectual do- 
minion. It is needless to go further. We 
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are really dealing with a res judicata, for 
though not of their own free will, the six 
powers have taken into their own hands 
the pacification of the island and the deter- 
Mination of its future. But we must not 
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suppose that we owe this intervention to a 
recrudescence of spirit and courage in 
counsels that had hitherto resulted in a 
coneert of miserable poltroonery. 











THE ROYAL PALACE, 


GREECE’S SPLENDID COURAGE. 


“A new actor, governed by a new temper, 
has appeared upon the stage; not one 
equipped with powerful fleets, large armies 
and boundless treasuries, supplied by un- 
counted millions, but a petty power, hard- 
ly counted in the list of European States, 
suddenly takes its place midway in the con- 
flict between Turkey and its Cretan insur- 
gents. But it is a power representing the 
race that had fought the battles of Ther- 
mopvlae and Salamis and had hurled back 
the hordes of Asia from European shores. 
In the heroic age of Greece, as Homer tells 
us, there was a champion who was small of 
stature, but full of fight. He had in his 
little body a great soul, and he seems to 
have been reproduced in the recent and 
marvellously gallant action of Greece. 


“It is sad to reflect that we have also 


before us the reverse of the picture in the 
six powers, who offer to the world the most 
conspicuous example of the reverse, and 
present to us a huge body animated, or 
rather tenanted, by a feeble heart. We 
have them before us, it is literally true, a 
David facing six Goliatihs. 

“Nor is Greece so easily disposed of as 
might have been anticipated; and what the 
world seems to understand is this: that 
there is life in the Cretan matter, that this 
life ‘has been infused into it exclusively by 
Grecian action, and that if, under the mer- 
ciful providence of God and by paths which 
it is hard as yet to trace, the island is to 
find her liberation, that inestimable boon 
will be owing, not to any of the great 
Governments of Europe, for they are par- 


alyzed by dissension, nor even to any of the 
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CROWN PRINCE CONSTANTINE. 


The brave commander of the army. 


great peoples of Europe, for the door is 
shut. in their faces by the ‘concert of Eu- 
rope,’ but to the small and physically in- 
significant race known as the Greeks. 
Whatever good shall be permitted to 
emerge from the existing chaos will lie to 
their credit and to theirs alone. 

“Is it to be wondered at that Greece 
should have endeavored to give aid to the 
Cretans? As often as they rise in rebel- 
lion and their efforts, due to Turkish blind- 
ness and bad faith, are encountered by law- 
less cruelty, they fly in crowds to Greece, 
which is their only refuge; and that poor 
country has to stand and stand alone be- 
tween them and starvation. As to their 


INTERVENTION 


“If Turkey has the proper rights of a 
governing power, every act they have done 
and are doing, and their presence in Canea 
itself, is a gross breach of international 
law. It is the violence, cruelty, and per- 
fidy of Ottoman rule which alone gives 
them any title to interfere. The intention 


Turkish masters, it is not to be expected 
that they should find any cause for uneasi- 
ness in such a state of things, for ever 
since that evil day, the darkest perhaps in 
the whole known history of humanity, 
when their star, reeking with gore, rose 
above the horizon, has it not been their 
policy and constant aim to depopulate the 
regions which they ruled? The title of 
Turkey de jure is, in truth, given up on all 
hands. In the meagre catalogue of things 
which the six united powers have done, 
there is this, at least, included, that they 
have taken out of the hands of the Sultan 


the care and administration of the island. 


THUS FAR. 


which has been announced on their be- 
half, an announcement incredible but true, 
is that when the Greek forces should have 
left the island, the Turkish soldiery, the 
proved butchers of Armenia, the same body 
and very probably the same corps and per- 
sons were to remain as guardians of order 
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in the island. But the six powers have no 
more right than I have, either to confer 
or to limit this commission, unless the Sul- 
tan, by his misconduct, has forfeited his 
right to rule. Autonomy, too, being an- 
nounced for Crete, and not by his author- 
ity, but by theirs, Crete being thus derelict 
in point of lawful sovereignty, does all re- 
versionary care for it fall to the six powers? 
Are we really to commence our twentieth 
century under the shadow of a belief that 
conventions set up by the policy of the 
moment are everything, and that commun- 
ity of blood, religion, history, sympathy, 
and interest are nothing? 

“How stands the case of Crete in relation 
to Greece? Do what you will by the might 
of brute power, ‘a man’s a man for a’ that,’ 
and in respect of everything that makes a 
man to be a man, every Cretan is a Greek. 
Ottoman rule in Crete is a thing of yester- 
day, but Crete was part of Greece, the 
Cretan people of the Greek people, at least 
3,000 years ago; nor have the moral and 
human ties between them ever been either 
broken or relaxed; and in the long years 
and centuries to come, when this bad dream 


of Ottoman dominion shall have passed 
away from Europe, that union will still 
subsist and cannot but prevail, as long as 
a human heart beats in a human bosom. 
“In the midst of high and self-sacrificing 
enthusiasm, the Greek Government’s loyal 
people have shown their good sense in 
pleading that the sense of the people of 
Crete, not the momentary and partial 
sense, but that which is deliberate and gen- 
eral, shall be considered. The Greeks have 
placed themselves upon a ground of inde- 
structible strength. They are quite right 
in declining to stand upon an abstract ob- 
jection to the suzerainty of Turkey if it so 
pleases the powers. Wihy should not Crete 
be autonomously united with Greece, and 
yet not detached in theory from the body 
of the Ottoman Empire? Such an arrange- 
Ment would not be without example. 
Bosnia and Herzegovina are administered 
by Austria, but I apprehend that they have 
never been formally severed from the 
overlordship of the Sultan. Cyprus is 
similarly administered by Great Britain 
and .European history is full of cases in 
which paramount or full sovereignty in one 

















PRINCE GEORGE, 


Commander of the Grecian Fleet. 
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territory has been united with secondary 
or subordinate lordship im another. I 
quote the case of Cyprus as a precedent, 
and I apprehend that so far it is good, 
while I subjoin ‘the satisfaction I should 
feel, were it granted me before the close 
of my long life, to see the population of 
that Hellenic island placed by friendly ar- 
rangement in organic relations with their 
brethren of the kingdom and of Crete. 
“But in thus indjeating a possible solu- 
tion, I claim for it no authority. I exclude 
no other alternative compatible with the 
principles which have been established by 
the situation. These I take ‘to be that, by 
the testimony alike of living authority and 
of facts, Turkish rule in Crete exists only 


as a shadow of the past and has no place in 


DON’T TALK OF 


“As to the notion that Greece is to be 
coerced and punished, I hardly like to 
sully the page on which I write by the 
mention of an alternative so detestable. 
It would be about as rational to transport 
the Greek nation, who are in this as one 
man, to Siberia by what, I believe, is called 
an administrative order. If any one has 
such a scheme of policy to propose, I ad- 
vise his proposing it anywhere rather than 
in England. 

“Let it be borne in mind that in this un- 
happy business all along, under the cover 
of the ‘concert of Europe,’ power and 
speech have been the monopoly of the Gov- 
ernments and their organs, while the peo- 
ple have been shut out. Give us at length 
both light and air. The nations of Eu- 
rope are in very various stages of their 
training, but I do not believe there is a 
European people whose judgment, could it 
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the future; and that there is no organ upon 
earth, subject to independent provisions on 
behalf of the minority, so competent or so 
well entitled to define a prospective posi- 
tion for the people, as that people itself. 

“Further, it remains to be recognized 
that, at the present juncture, Greece, whom 
some seem disposed to treat as a criminal 
and disturber, has by her bold action con- 
ferred a great service upon Europe. She 
has made it impossible to palter with this 
question, as we paltered with the blood- 
stained question of Armenia. She has ex- 
tricated it from the meshes of diplomacy 
and placed it on the order of the day for 
definitive solution. I can remember no 
case in which so small a State has conferred 
so great a benefit. 


COERCING GREECE. 


be had, would ordain or tolerate the inflic- 
tion of punishment upon Greece for the 
good deed she has recently performed. 
Certainly it would not be the French, who 
so largely contributed to the foundation of 
the kingdom, nor the Italians, still so mind- 
ful of what they and their fathers have 
undergone; and, least of all, I will say, the 
English, to whom the air of freedom is the 
very breath of their nostrils, who have al- 
ready shown in every way open to them 
how they are minded, and who, were the 
road now laid open to them by a dissolu- 
tion of Parliament, would show it by re- 
turning a Parliament which upon that 
question would speak with unanimity. 

“Waiving any further trespass on your 
time by a repetition of apologies, I remain. 
my dear Duke, sincerely yours, 

W. E. Gladstone. 


“Chateau Thorene, Cannes.” 
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MEN AND WOMEN OF OUR DAY. 


PORTRAITS AND NARRATIVES OF MEN AND WOMEN WHO ARE AT THIS MOMENT THE OBJECT OF 


PUBLIC INTEREST. 
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KING GEORGE OF GREECE. 








— 


The hero of the past month has been without a doubt, King George of Greece. His praises have veen 
sung by poet, pulpit and press untilin the popular mind he is raised well-nigh to the rank of the ancient 
heroes immortalized by Homer. He was placed onthe Grecian throne in 1863. Onthe day he arriveda 
Athens hetook for his motto, “My strength is inthe love of my people.’’ No doubt, for the beauty-loving 
Gireeks, their young King’s personal appearance had much to do with his success as a ruler He is tall and 


fair, with blue eyes and regular features, and it is said that he could beat any of his subjects at the nationa’ 





Greek sports of wrestling and running; he also is a fine horseman 

Many anecdotes about the Royal couple are told in and about Athens. On one occasion King George was 
walking unaccompanied through one of the poorer quarters of the town, when he heard issuing from a tene” 
ment the loud screams of a child. Pushing the door open, he found a drunken workman beating his little boy’ 

Without losing a moment, he threw himself on the man and forced him to desist; then, instead of ealling 
for assistance, he gave him a good “talking to,” and after making the fellow thoroughly ashamed of himself, 
the Royal visitor left without betraying his identity. A couple of days after, the King, this time escorted by 
one of his equerries, made his appearance, and telling his late adversary with whom he had to deal, he offered 
him a good post in one of the Royal palaces, on condition of his making a promise to abstain from all in- 
toxicants for the future. 
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MAYOR C, H- HARRISON, 


Carter H. Harrison, the new Mayor of Chicago, is the son of the late Carter H. Harrison who was five 
times Mayor of Chicago and is the lineal descendant of that Benjamin Harrison who was a signer of the 
declaration of independence 

He was born in 1860. Was educated in Germany in the gymnasium;sat St. Ignatius College, Chicago. from 
which he 





raduated in 1881; and at Yale. where he received the degree of B. L. Then after a brief season of 
travel be returned to this city and was admitted to the bar 

In 1891 the late Mayor Harrison bought he Times, which had been made the leading democratie news 
paper in the west by Wilbur F. Storey. He placed his son in charge of it, and by their efforts it once more 
made headway. The present mayor served in every capacity in the business oftice, as well as in the editorial 
department of the newspaper. When his father was elected world’s fair mayor he took his place in the 
mayor's oftice when the mayor was busy with the city’s guests, and there acquired a practical and intimate 
knowledge of the duties of the office—a knowledge that will stand him in good stead in the next two years 

After his father’s death, which took place Oct. 28, 1898, he went abroad with his family, and spent mans 
months travelling over Europe, Asia and Africa In IS88 Mr. Harrison married Miss Edith Ogden, of New 
Orleans, He has two children, Carter Henry, age 





17 and Edith Ogden, aged 15 months. 

When he was married he resigned the membership Je held in most of the clubs of Chicago, and is now a 
member of only one organization, the Century Road Club He is devoted to his family, and seldom passes an 
evening away from home. 

Mr. Harrison is an ardent lover of the bicycle Last year he made twelve Century runs and his cyclo 
meter indicated a total of 4,400 miles covered during the season. 
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aldS. ANNE BESANT. 





Mrs, Anne Besant, the High-Priestess of Theosophy, has come tu 


\ine 


ligion. She is the most famous living Theosophi<t now that her friend and 


passed away. She was born in London in 1847 and educated it Har 


ow 


Besant, but was separated from him in 1873 In her *‘Autobiograp iy ° Mrs 


willingly to the marriage altar, knowing neither herself nor tied 
new state. 

Mrs. Besant has passed through almost every phase of reli ‘io is 
and believed the evangelical doctrines. Then succeeded a pero! 
complete Atheism. In 1874 her keen interest in political and so. a 
Secularists. Assecularism is but one step removed from ati ’ 
found that atheism could not satisfy the higher longing 
Society and published numerous pamphlets under its auspi 

In 1893 Secularism failing to supply the desired comfort, < e¢ 
and soul into plans and schemes for the bettermen of the m 


Mrs. Besant had to confess failure. 
In 1889 she met Madam Blavatsky and in the oceult an \ 
seemed to find the peace and rest, and the secrets of life ond u 


She joined the Theosophical Society and has since carried on 


England, India and this country, which she visited in 1893, 

Mrs. Besant’s mind is intensely active. Her soul craves tie b ~t 
highest degree, And in view of her remarkable progres-<ion tho | 
belief, letit be hoped that her soul will not rest sutistied until it ie on 
and hope which is alone in Christ Jesus. 
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SEBASTIANO MARTINELLI. 3 


ee ' o's 





The new Apostolic delegate to America, Sebastiano Martinelli isan Augustinian Monk, Prior-( veneral of 
the Order of Hermits of Saint Augustine. He is Arenbishop in partibus infidelium—“in the regions of the un- 
believer.” He speaks our language fluently. His rise in the Catholic world has been rapid, as he is not yet 
50 vears of age. At sixteen he entered the Augustinian order and was ordained in 1871. It is usual, before 
succeeding to the chief dignity of the order for priests to pass through the minor offices of Prior and Pro 
vincial, but this was not the case with the new delegate. He became Prior-General of the Augustinians in 
1889, being reconfirmed for six years in 1895. 

It is stated that Monsignor Martinefii received somewhat sadly the news of his election to the office of 
Prior-General of the Augustinians, and he twice refused the mission of papal delegate to this country, which 
the pope finally commanded him to accept. He is said to be modest in manner and of a quiet disposition. 
Two years ago he visited America and made many friends 

Khe new delegate is described as avery intellectual-looking man, with dark hair and eyes, and about five 
feet seven inches in height. He is renowned for his learning and has been consulter inthe Congregation of 
the Holy Office. In 1891 he visited Ireland to preside over the Irish Chapter of the Augustinians. 
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A TWENTIETH CENTURY CHURCH 


BY DR. JOSIAH STRONG. 





WIN 


WE; I) NX o—— 


F the centuries followed one another 

on the thread of time like beads on a 

string, if there were between events no 
relation of cause and effect, all attempts to 
forecast the future would be idle. We are 
told that it is a good rule not to prophesy 
unless we know. We do not know a great 
deal about the twenitieth century, except 
that it will be the child of the nineteenth 
and the lineal descendant of all the centur- 
ies which have preceded. This makes the 
law of heredity applicable, and ‘that to- 
gether with environment are pretty sure to 
determine character. The environment of 
a century, if such an expression is admis- 
sable, consists of the conditions which the 
new century finds existing in the world. 
Of the conditions into which the new cen- 
tury is about to be born, and of the charac- 
teristics and tendencies which it will in- 
herit we know something, and may there- 
fore venture an outline of some things 
which the coming century is reasonably 
sure to bring us. 

The editor of Our Day desires of the 
writer a sketch of a twentieth century 
church, its style of architecture; its lines of 
service; and its creed. Of course churches 
will differ from each other in all of these 
particulars as much in the next century as 
they do now. There will be different kinds 
of work, because surrounded by different 
kinds of needs. The coming church which 
we shall ask to cast its shadow before, that 
we may catch its silhouette, is a church 
located in a densely peopled section of a 
great city; not among palatial residences, 
nor yet in the slums, but in the midst of 
the working people who constitute the 
great middle class of society. As this class 








is always the largest, and as an ever in- 
creasing proportion of population is to live 
in cities, such a church is the most nearly 
typical that we could select. 

Church architecture is indicative. It is 
no more fortuitous than is the shell of a 
mollusk; and like that shell it is deter- 
mined by the life which inhabits it. A 
church’s conception of itself and of its mis- 
sion in the world will find more or less per- 
fect expression in its architecture, and of 
course control its lines of activity. What 
the people’s church of ‘the twentieth cen- 
tury believes, therefore, will determine 
its work and the way in which it houses 
itself. Let us, then, first attempt a glance 
at its creed. 

Theology is now largely in a state of so- 
lution, and while the great lines of re-crys- 
talization are beginning to appear, he 
would be bold even to rashness who should 
attemput to write out all or most of the 
articles of the creed which will be held by 
a typical chureh fifty years hence. Said 
Phillips Brooks in a great address on a 
great occasion: “Are the doctrines of eur 
faith, my friends—those doctrines by which 
our fathers planted the churches and made 
them strong—going to pass away? Are 
we to see them fade into the distance to be 
substituted by something else, nobody can 
tell what? God forbid! It certainly is 
not so. There is not a doctrine of the 
Christian faith which men have held in the 
past centuries which they will not hold 
more firmly in the next century, because 
they will hold it with a deeper and stronger 
faith.” This is true of all of the essential 
doctrines of Christianity, but those doc- 


trines will not sustain to each other the 
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same relative importance that they have in 
the past. There will be a different per- 
spective because there will be a different 
point of view. 

When we get a new point of view, it is 
not the landscape itself, but our apprehen- 
sion of it, which changes. Some objects 
seem larger, some smaller, some vanish al- 
together, while some new features appear. 
A new point of mental vision works like 
changes.’ Of course, established truths re- 
main fixed, but we see them from a differ- 
ent angle and with a different outline. 
They now sustain new relations to each 
other. Some seem more important than 
before, others much less so; and truths 
which once we had not known to exist now 
appear, adjusting themselves to their 
proper place in our field of vision and occu- 
pying, it may be, our mental foreground. 
If our point of view is low, the boundless 
ocean and a mighty mountain range may 
lie hid behind g hillock. The higher our 
point of view, the broader will be our vis- 
ion, and the more nearly shall we see things 
in their true relations. 

Christ, of course, occupied the true point 
of view. This for many centuries has been 
lost by the churches, but is now being re- 
gained and will be occupied by the twen- 
tieth century church of which we write. 
One cannot search the synoptic gospels for 
Christ’s point of view without discovering 
that it was the kingdom of God. John an- 
nounced Christ’s coming with the words, 
“The kingdom of heaven is at hand,” and 
Christ began his preaching with the same 
message. He declared that he was sent to 
“preach the kingdom of God.” We are 
told that the gospel which he preached was 
“the gospel of the kingdom.” ‘The myster- 
ies which he explained to his disciples were 
the “mysteries of the kingdom.” When 
he commissioned the twelve, “he sent them 
to preach the kingdom of God.” He began 
the sermon on the Mount by pronouncing a 
blessing on those to whom “the kingdom of 
heaven” belonged. He explained the con- 
ditions of entrance into that kingdom, and 
told who would be great and who would be 
least in it. He devoted many parables to 
explaining different aspects of the king- 
dom. In the prayer which he taught us, 
and which was evidently intended to com- 


prehend our daily needs and express our 
daily longings, he bids us pray, “Thy 
kingdom come,” and in the same spirit 
taught us to make the kingdom the first 
object of endeavor. During the forty days 
that he was seen by his disciples, after 
the resurrection, we are told he was 
“speaking of the things pertaining to the 
kingdom of God.” His message began and 
ended with the kingdom, and this was the 
substance of his teaching. Undoubtedly 
this was Christ’s point of view, viz, a heav- 
enly kingdom established in the world—a 
regenerated and perfected society here in 
the earth. 

3ut by no means has this been the point 
of view of the churches, and especially dur- 
ing the centuries in which our Protestant 
theology has been made. That theology 
has been strongly individualistic. The sole 
aim of the churches has been to save the in- 
dividual. The churches have looked upon 
duty as limited by the circle described 
around him as acenter. The church of the 
twentieth century will look upon duty as 
represented by the ellipse described around 
the individual and society as the two faci. 

As the churches have lost sight of the 
kingdom, and have not believed in a per- 
fected society here in the earth, they have 
sought to fit individuals for the perfect so- 
ciety of heaven, and have accordingly ad- 
dressed themselves almost wholly to the 
spiritual element in man, giving scant at- 
tention to his body and to physical condi- 
tions. That is, the churches have generally 
believed that their saving mission was con- 
fined not only to the individual, but to a 
fraction of him. 

The church of the twentieth century will 
believe that Christianity was intended to 
save the entire man, “spirit, soul and body,” 
and to rectify his relations both to God and 
to his fellows. It will believe that society 
can be saved, that politics can be purified, 
that the problems of pauperism and crime 
can be solved, that business can be Christ- 
ianized, and that the Golden Rule can be 
lived. It will believe, what is now com- 
monly doubted, that righteousness js prac- 
ticable. It will believe, as Lincoln used to 
say, that “right makes might.” It will be- 
lieve that Christ’s prophetic prayer is to 
have its fulfilling answer and that God’s 
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will is yet to be done in earth as it is done 
in heaven; that is, perfectly. It will be- 
lieve, therefore, that there is no such thing 
as permanent and necessary evil in the 
world, and that indifference to any social 
ill is disloyalty to the kingdom and to the 
king. Believing all this, it will believe that 
it has a mission to society as well as to the 
individual. Such a belief will certainly 
control the church life and find expression 
in its varied lines of activity. 

Of course there will be many aspects of 
church life and various forms of organized 
activity which cannot, in this connection, 
be even enumerated, and whose descrip- 
tion would far transcend the limits of-an 
article like this. Such details are ren- 
dered superflous here by excellent works 
which describe the most approved methods 
of the most progressive and_ effective 
churches. We must content ourselves 


with brief mention of some of the more 
striking forms of work which characterize 
the Open or Institutional Church of today, 
which largely anticipates the city church of 
the future, together with qa more extended 
sketch of two methods of activity, for any 
example of which the reader would look in 
vain to even the most active churches of our 
time, but which we may reasonably expect 
to find in the church of the twentieth cen- 
tury. 

Roentgen rays, capable of penetrating 
the future, would reveal to us a church 
which fully appreciates the physical condi- 
tions of human life, not preaching a gos- 
pel adapted to disembodied spirits, but one 
meant for men in the flesh. This twentieth 
century church makes generous provision 
for physical training in a well-equipped 
gymnasium, with an expert in _ charge. 
Not one who aims at record breaking, but 
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one who makes each case a careful study, 
aiming through symmetrical development 
at the noblest physical manhood possible to 
each. This trainer knows how to say the 
right word at the right time and is success- 
ful in winning young men to Christ. 
Adjoining the gymnasium is a swimming 
tank where, after exercise, a plunge may 
be had. There are also public baths, 
which in the common absence of home con- 
veniences are quite essential to the culti- 


vation of the virtue proximate to godliness. 





There is much provision for the sick—a 
church hospital, a free dispensary and clin- 
ic, together with a company of trained 
nurses, whose skill gains entrance for them 
to many homes and hearts barred to all 
other Christian access. Much attention is 
given to the sanitary condition of the 
neighborhood, and one of the pastor’s as- 
sistants is the health officer for that dis- 
trict. 

Reasonable and healthful amusements 
are afforded by concerts, lectures and other 
entertainments and by games. Clubs of 
many sorts abound. 

The educational work of the church js ex- 
tensive. There is a well-stocked reading 
room and a large circulating library. 
There is a kindergarten, a cooking school 
and a sewing school. Evening classes are 
numerous. ‘There is a school of social ser- 
vice, where doing good, instead of being 
left to the impulses of a kind heart, is 
guided by the results of experience. The 
members of this church are taught that 
if they are to be effective “laborers together 
with God unto the kingdom” (which is 
their sole business in the world.) They 
must understand and obey the laws which 
he has established and by which he works. 
The blunders of the good in attempting to 
do good are among the most costly things 
in the world. Indeed, it is said that the 
wise have to spend the greater part of their 
time in counteracting the efforts of the 
good. The object of this school of social 
service is to relieve the wise of such a tax 
on their time by making “the good” “the 
wise.” 

Facilities are provided for industrial 
training; and the entire church premises 
are alive and active every day and every 
evening throughout the year with indus- 


tries, spiritual, mental and manual. The 
educational influence of the church is felt 
throughout the ward; for through its ef- 
forts, the public school houses which had 
always stood dark and idle in the evening, 
are now full of light and cheer and of thou- 
sands of boys and girls and of youths who 
have been attracted from the streets to the 
Continuation and Recreation Schools which 
have been so successful and useful in Eng- 
lish cities, 

3ut the widest educational work done 
by this church is through one of the two 
forms of activity referred to above, by 
means of which it reaches the entire com- 
munity with religious and reformatory in- 
fluence. The great weakness of our efforts 
in behalf of religion and reform is that they 
are expended for the most part on those 
who need them least. It is the best peo- 
ple, not the worst, who get the preaching; 
and the literature of reform is purchased 
and read by those already converted to it. 

Every new reform divides the public into 
three classes, viz: its friends, its enemies, 
and those who are indifferent; the latter 
being of course the large class. It is from. 
the indifferent the victory must be won. 
It is the indifferent, therefore, whom it is 
important to reach. But because they are 
indifferent they do not attend the meetings 
of the agitator or subscribe for the litera- 
ture of the propaganda. If then the moun- 
tain will not come to Mohammet, the solu- 
tion js simple enough—Mohammet must go 
to the mountain; that is, the truth must 
be carried to those who are too indiffer- 
ent to come after it. 

This is easily accomplished through the 
young people’s society of the church. That 
portion of the city surrounding the church 
is divided into districts so as to include 
about a dozen families in each, and each 
district is assigned to one of the young 
people willing to engage in the work. The 
work is simple and requires no special 
training or peculiar fitmess except faith- 
fulness and common courtesy. It consists 
in. leaving a wisely selected leaflet with 
each family and lodger once qa month, or as 
much oftener as circumstances may re- 
quire. Of course the value of the work 
depends chiefly on the character of the lit- 
erature distributed. It is not goody-goody 
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stuff, but bright, attractive matter of real 
worth, prepared by the best brains in the 
IMnd.; Some leaflets are distinctly reli- 
gious, some teach Sabbath reform, some 
temperance, and some inculcate good citi- 
zenship. Some, showing the Meaning of 
naturalization, the rights and duties of the 
naturalized citizen, and translated into as 
many languages as need be, do much to 
assimilate and educate the immigrant pop- 
ulation. 

This kind of work will be rendered pos- 
sible on a large scale by the changed rela- 
tions of the churches to each other, which 
will be witnessed by the twentieth century. 
As our social consciousness grows more 
distinct, the oneness of the life of society 
will become more apparent, and the com- 
petition of the churches will appear more 
and more absurd and sinful, until it is dis- 
placed by their co-operation. Thus, after 
the method just described, by dividing the 
city between them, the churehes will be 
able to reach every family with molding 
influence; and the pastors, by agreeing 
among themselves what literature shall be 
used, can educate public opinion and the 
popular conscience in any desired direction. 
And when the influence of our twentieth 
century church has extended until the 
churches of the towns and cities of the 
state generally have followed its good ex- 
ample, almost boundless possibilities for 
good will appear in this method of work. 
For it not only affords a means of educat- 
ing the popular conscience, but also of ap- 
plving that conscience to legislation. 

jad bills, which outrage the conscience 
of the state, often become laws. because 
there is no medium through which the in- 
dignation of the people can quickly ex- 
press itself. Such organization of the young 
people as has been described would enable 
the churehes in three or four days to over- 
whelm a bad measure with hundreds of 
thousands of protests, or to lend equally 
efficient aid to a good measure. When 
these possibilities have been fully realized, 
no politician will again remark that he 
“would rather have the support of the sa- 
loons than that of the churches.” 

Thus, in many ways, this twentieth cen- 
tury church will be equipped for the ac- 
complishment of its mission to society. 
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It will do all that a social settlement 


do, and do it in the name of its Master. 


But the question is asked, What of the 


ean 


services of this church? Its services are 
not “held,’’ but rendered. If the reader de- 
sires to attend any of these services, let 
him not @o to the auditorium of the church 


Sunday morning or evening, for then and 
will find the church worshiping. 
The services of the church may be attend- 
ed almost 


there he 


any hour of any day or evening 
in school rooms and factories, in the homes 
of the people in garrets and cellars, on the 
streets and in prisons, wherever there are 
human need and sin and suffering; wher- 
ever there are wounded wayfarers on the 
Jericho road, there are the well appointed 
services of this church; and I have an idea 
that they are rendered to God as well as to 
man, for One has said: “Inasmuch as ye 
have done it unto one of the least of these 
my brethren, ve have done it unto me.” In 
fact, this chureh has discovered, what it 
has taken so many centuries to find out, 
that the way to serve God is to serve man. 
This by no means depreciates the value of 
worship. Worship is pleasing to God and 
needful to us, but worship 


s not service. 
In order to serve God we must help him do 
what he is doing, that is, help him lift this 
sinning, blundering and suffering world out 
of its guilt and ignorance and sorrow into 
the blessedness of obedience to his laws, 
the vicious or eareless or ignorant viola- 
tion of which brings every earthly ill. In 
a word, the way to serve God is to help him 
answer the prayer of our Lord by hastening 
the day when God’s will shall be done in 
earth as it is in heaven. 

The spiritual influence of this 
pervades all its activities. 


church 
It does not rec- 
ognize the false and pernicious distinction 
between the sacred and the so-called secu- 
lar. It holds that whatever is not sacred 
is unlawful, and all that js lawful is 


holy 
to God. 


“There are no gentile oaks, no pagan pines; 
The grass beneath our feet is Christian 
grass.” 

All of its work for the body-cleansing, 
healing and training it, hag ultimate refer- 
ence to the higher nature; and all of its 
activities of whatever sort are made sub- 
servient to spiritual results. 
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The distinctly evangelizing agencies of 
the church are numerous, and their work is 
constant. The pastor has a large number 
of trained helpers, including a house of 
deaconesses. The pastor-in-chief is not so 
much distinguished for eloquence as for 
administrative ability, by which his many 
helpers are kept actively and harmonious- 
ly at work. Nor is eloquence needed to fill 
the great auditorium, for there is no chasm 
between this church and the multitude. 
The people are convinced that it exists as q 
means to their good as an end, and that it 
does not seek them as a means to building 
up the church as an end. 

Moreover, the great Sunday congrega- 
tions are fed by many missions, whose ad- 
ministration is the second exceptional 
method of work referred to above. 

In every direction from the church at 
appropriate distances from it, and from 
each other, are mission halls which will seat 
from one hundred to two hundred each. 
As these halls are small, their rent is not 
very high, though on the ground floor. 
These missions are conducted on the same 
general plan as the McAll missions in 
France, where the total cost of salaries for 
one hundred missions is only $18,000 a year. 
By the ordinary American method our mis- 
sions cost about ten times as much. But 
our twentieth century church conducts its 
many missions, for the most part, by vol- 
untary service. Instead of a salaried mis- 
sionary for each, one of the pastor’s assist- 
ants has charge of them all. Instead of a 
thirty minute sermon by a paid worker, 
there are two fifteen-minute talks by vol- 
unteers; one by a pastor or some trained 
man or woman who ¢an instruct, the other 
by some rescued man, who may be quite 
illiterate, but who can effectively tell his 
story, which he can do in a dozen different 
missions on as many different evenings. 
Many pastors and intelligent Christian lay- 
men in the city give several evenings a 
month to this work, and are so scheduled 
that the missions are provided for each 
evening. 

The deaconesses and other members of 
our twentieth century church are present 
at these mission meetings to welcome those 
who come to aid in the singing, to make 
personal acquaintance and to follow up im- 


pressions which have been made by the 
speakers. Hence there is no difficulty in 
attaching the converts to the church. This 
remedies the great defect of the McAll 
mission, viz: the reluctance of mission con- 
verts to identify themselves with churches 
at a distance, where the atmosphere is very 
different and the people are not only stran- 
gers, but most of them belong to a different 
class of society. 

Other missions are held for a few weeks 
or months at a time in large tenement 
houses in rooms temporarily rented for that 
purpose. These rooms are anywhere ex- 
cept on the ground floor, as the meetings 
are not for the general public, but for the 
inmates of that particular tenement house 
only. Accordingly, many who would never 
take the trouble to change their clothes 
and go around the corner to q mission hall, 
and others, who for the best of reasons 
could not change their clothes, drop into 
this meeting in shirt sleeves or aprons, be- 
cause it is their own. 

Thus by many points of contact and by 
house-to-house visitation, this church 
reaches and cultivates its entire field. 

Let us turn now briefly to the building in 
which this great organization with its 
many and varied activities finds a home. 
As it stands in a crowded quarter of the city 
where land is very expensive, and as this 
is a very practical church, it makes much 
better use of its space than did the nine- 
teenth century church. In New York 
stands a well known church, and beside it 
a fine business block, which together point 
a contrast that May be observed in any city. 
This church is open about seven hours a 
week. The business block is open more 
than one hundred. The church makes lit- 
tle use of more than one floor, though as it 
has a gallery we will credit it with two. 
The business men make some eighty times 
as much use of their ground space as do the 
church folk. 

No such contrast is afforded by the twen- 
tieth century church and the _ business 
blocks near it. The multiform activities of 
this church demand several scores of rooms 
in addition to those required by the typical 
church of the nineteenth century. ‘Accord- 
inly something more than a spire rises 
heavenward. The church has many stories, 
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which the skill of the architect unites with 
the great auditorium without the sacrifice 
of churchly dignity or of architectural 
beauty. 

When thought had little to do with re- 
ligion, and was, indeed, forbidden to the 
laity, and the great object of the church 
“service” was to impress the senses and in- 
spire devout feelings, the cathedral arose 
like a forest in stone, among whose col- 
umns fell the colored lights of stained 
windows, while into the lofty arches float- 
ed sacred incense mingled with the sweet 
harmonies of music. The cathedral was a 
wretched auditorium, but admirably 
adapted to its builder’s conception of pub- 
lic worship and the uses of the sanctuary. 

When the right of private judgment was 
asserted, and men dared to think, and re- 
ligion came to be regarded not as a matter 
of feeling, but of life, controlled by convic- 
tion, then instruction became the principal 
part of public worship, and the church be- 


N 
we 


came an auditorium, where the people met 
to hear the sermon. Then, as we have 
seen, religion was individualistic, and the 
aim of the church was to save aS many as 
possible out of a wrecked and gjinking 
world. 

With the larger conception of Christian- 
ity which is now beginning to obtain, the 
mission of the church to society is being 
recognized, and her aim is being widened 
to include the saving of the wreck itself; 
and again will the house of God adapt itself 
to the new conceptions and uses and differ 
from the “meeting house” as widely as the 
“meeting house” differed from the cathe- 
dral. 

Mrs. Stowe somewhere says: “What 
ought to be will be.” (Writ large, this 
is true, for the kingdom is coming. The 
writer does not attempt to fix a date for 
the advent of the church which has been 
described, but because it ought to be, it 
some time will be. 

Josiah Strong, New York. 
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ROMANCES 


IN REAL LIFE. 


BOOKER T. WASHINGTON. 
9 FROM SLAVE TO THE LEADERSHIP OF HIS' PEOPLE. 

A ROMANCE OF THE SOUTH. 

a 
BY GEORGE T. B, DAVIS, 
Gray Gables, Buzzard Bay, Mass., Oct. 6, 1895, 
Booker T. Washington, Esq. 

| My Dear Sir:—I thank you for sending me a copy of your address delivered at the At- 
| lanta Exposition. 
| I thank you with much enthusiasm for making the address. Ihave read it with intense 


interest, and think the Exposition would be fully justified if it did not do more than furnish the 


opportunity for its delivery. 


Your words cannot fail to delight and encourage all who wish well 


for your race; and if our colored fellow-citizens do not from your utterances gather new hope 


and form new determinations to gan every valuable advantage offered them by their citizenship, 


it will be strange indeed. 


UCH was thetribute paid a few months 


since by the President of our 

| Republic to a young Man who 
was borm a_ slave; who could not 

read until he was twelve years of 


age; who was without a surname until he 
was past sixteen summers, and who had 
not ten dollars he could call his own until 
he had reached his majority. 

History holds few parallels to the rapid 
rise of Booker T. Washington. As Moses, 
in days of old, led his oppressed people out 
of Egyptian bondage into the promised 
land of milk and honey, so this modern 
Moses is leading his race out of the bondage 
of poverty into the land of plenty and pros- 
perity. But Moses was reared in a palace, 
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Yours very truly, 


Grover Cleveland. 


while Washington was raised on a planta- 
tion. 

Today this remarkable man is president 
of the Normal and Industrial Institute at 
Tuskegee, Alabama, where more than 850 
students are working out their own salva- 
tion and education, and which is “a light” 
to all the negro population of the South. 

In response to my request for the story 
of his life in connection wiith ‘this series of 
real romances, Mr. Washington called at 
the office of Our Day while on a recent visit 
to Chicago, and gave me the following nar- 
rative of this childhood, youth, and man- 
hood, including his views as to the true so- 
lution of the vexed problems of his people. 
I will adhere as nearly as possible to his 
own words. 





TUSKEGEE 
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A CHILD OF, SLAVERY. 


MR. WASHINGTON’S PARENTS.—EARLY MEMORIES.—FIRST NOBLE RESOLVES.—-PERSONS WHO MOST 


INFLUENCED HIS YOUTH. 


“As arule, you know, colored ancestry 
cannot be traced very far back. My father 
was a white man who lived on an adjoin- 
ing plantation. My mother was a colored 
woman. 





to tie the horses and open and shut the 
gates. Once while I was riding in this way 
with a party of ladies, we stopped before 
a farm-house and they brought out to the 
visitors a plate of ginger cakes. I recall 





A SOUTHERN VERSION OF ** JACK AND GILL*”’ 


“IT was born a slave. My birth-place, as I 
recall it, was a little one-room log-cabin, 
which was used as the kitchen for the white 
people. My mother was the family cook. 
As there was not sufficient space for a bed 
we slept on the floor, on a pallet laid in any 
unoccupied place. I remember there was a 
great hole six feet deep in the center of the 
room, covered with planks, where sweet 
potatoes were stored in the winter. The 
rest of the floor was dirt. 

“T used to go about the plantation in one 
garment. In fact, I never had but one piece 
of clothing until the war closed. This was 
@ tow shirt, made from the roughest part of 
the flax. 

“One day I saw my master whip a slave. 
It was a horrible sight. I can never for- 
get it. 

“T remember the first work I did was to 
accompany the ladies of the family on 
their visiting trips. They went on horse- 
back and I would ride behind one,of them 


vividly how my supreme ambition at that 
time was to eat one of those ginger cakes. 
My next work was to ride a horse to the 
mill with grain to be ground. 

“T think the hardest thing I was com- 
pelled to do in my boyhood on the planta- 
tion was to wear that tow shirt. I wish I 
could give you an adequate idea of one of 
them. The tow was so rough and jagged 
that to put it on was like having a hundred 
pins sticking into your chest and back and 
arms. It took me a full monith to get mine 
broken in. People have no conception of 
the torture these shirts gave to the slaves. 

“When about ten years of age there arose 
in my heart my first ambition. It happened 
from one day seeing a young colored man 
reading a newspaper to a crowd of his 
friends, who were listening eagerly and 
looking at the reader with expressions of 
awe and reverence. I saw that being able 
to read gave one a higher position and I 
at once wanted to learn how. But the op- 
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portunity did not come until two or three 
years later. 

“The first person I remember having any 
special influence over me was a school 
teacher, who took a fancy to me and used 
to teach me in the evenings. At this 
period I worked for a family during the 
daytime, running errands and tending to 
their garden. I walked five miles each 
morning to get to my teacher’s house and 
buck home again. I have always felt an in- 
nate desire to get an education and the 
flame burned brightly at this time. 

“During a part of these years I had an 


opportunity to go to day school. Then it 
was that I committed the only wrong deed 
of my boyhood. School began at 9 o’clock 
but I was not expected to leave my em- 
ployer’s house until that hour. So I formed 
the habit of turning the hands of the 
family clock ahead and so getting away in 
time to be in my place when school opened. 
But they finally found me out. 

“My earliest recollection of my mother, 
who was a godly woman, was hearing her 
pray for freedom. This was where I gained 
my first impression that we were not 
free.” 


A YOUNG ADVENTURER FINDS A HAVEN AT HAMPTON. 


LEAVING HOME.—TRAVELING TO RICHMOND.-——-ARRIVAL AT HAMPTON.—LINCOLN HIS HERO.—NEW 


IDEALS AND HABITS.—THE CHIEF VALUE OF HAMPTON, 


“When I was about fourteen years of age 
and while working in a coal mine I heard 
of General Armstrong’s school] for colored 
young men at Hampton, Virginia. I at 
once wanted to go there. My ambition was 
further stimulated by meeting one or two 
boys who had been scholars there. The 
thing that most impressed me was the op- 
portunity offered to earn your board by 
work. I then made up my mind that I was 
going to that school. Soon after I set out 
with about twelve dollars in my pocket. 

“T started for Hampton, although at that 
time I hardly knew where Hampton was, 
or how much it would cost to reach the 
school. After walking a portion of the dis- 
tance, traveling in a stage coach and cars 
the remainder of the journey, I at length 
found myself in the city of Richmond, Va. 
I also found myself without money, friends 
or a place to stay all night. The last cent 
of my money had been expended. After 
walking about the city till near midnight, 
and having grown almost discouraged and 
quite exhausted, I crawled under a side- 
walk and slept all that night. 
morning, as good luck would have it, I 
found myself very near a ship that was un- 
loading pig iron. I applied to the captain 
for work, and he gave it, and I worked on 
this ship by day and slept under the side- 
walk by night, till I had earned money 
enough to continue my way to Hampton, 


The next 


where I soon arrived with a surplus of fifty 
cents in my pocket. 

“On my arrival at Hampton I was very 
uneasy as to what sort of a reception I 
would have. I was at once granted an inter- 














HOW MR. WASHINGTON APPEARED AS HE BEGAN WORK 
AT TUSKEGEE. 
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view with General Armstrong. He im- 
pressed me both then and afterwards as 
being a perfect man. 

“He sent me to the lady principal. She 
gave me a room to sweep. I swept and 
dusted it at least three ‘times in order to 
make sure of an entrance into the school. 
Pretty soon the principal came in and put 
her finger on the wall and looked in ‘the 
eracks and said: 

***T guess you’ll do for janitor.’ 

“At those words my heart leaped for joy. 
I took care of four or five class-rooms— 
swept and dusted them and built the fires. 
I used to rise at four o’clock in order to get 
my work done and have time to study my 
lessons. 

“Everything was very crude at Hampton 
at this time. There were about 200 students. 
There was only one large substantial build- 
ing—the old government barracks. There 
were no tablecloths. We had our coffee in 
large yellow bowls. Corn bread was our 
chief food. Once a week we had a taste of 
white bread. 

“Before going to Hampton I could read 
and write; knew something of arithmetic 
and had read all I could get hold of on 
history. Lincoln has been my hero from 
childhood. I suppose I have read every line 
that has ever been written or printed about 
him. I used to hear the slaves talking about 
‘Massa Linkum.’ I got the idea then that 
he was something superhuman. That 
aroused my curiosity to know about him. 

“At Hampton I pursued the regular 
course of study. I was always fond of the 
literary societies, and took great interest 








in the debates. During my second year 
there I organized the ‘After Supper Club,’ 
which a number of the boys joined, and we 
spent the twenty minutes between supper 
and the study hour in debating some sub- 
ject in which we were interested. I re- 
member the first topic I ever debated in 
public was whether or not Major Andre’s 
execution was just. 

“I somehow always had a dream that ora- 
tory was going to be of use to me. So for 
two years I took extra lessons under the 
direction of our teacher of elocution, Miss 
Nathalie Lord. Then I used to go out into 
the woods and develop my lung power by 


deep breathing and beating upon my chest. ” 


I committed to memory the speeches of 
Patrick Henry, and Henry Clay, and Daniel 
Webster. 

“At first my ambition was to become a 
lawyer, but all the time I had an inex- 
plainable feeling that I was going to be 
something else. It was my constant con- 
tact with General Armstrong that gradu- 
ally changed my ambition and turned it in 
the direction of teaching my people. 

“The chief value of Hampton lay in its 
emphasizing what I had already begun to 
learn from my first school teacher—the 
habits of cleanliness and of doing every- 
thing thoroughly. Then, too, it brought me 
into contact with the business world. [ 
saw the best breed of horses and cattle and 
the finest farms. This industrial training 
was fully as valuable as the book education. 
Another influence which affected me 
strongly was the self-sacrifice of the teach- 
ers in the Institute.” 


THE LAUNDRY CLASS. 
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DELEGATES TO THE ANNUAL CONFERENCE, 


A MODERN MOSES.—HIS RISE TO FAME AND INFLUENCE. 


BEGINNING WORK IN A SHANTY AT TUSKEGEE.—-PROGRESS AND PRESENT CONDITION OF THE INSTITUTE. 


THE STORY OF THE FAMOUS SPEECH AT THE ATLANTA EXPOSITION. 


“Why did I go to Tuskegee? Because the 
colored people of that village wanted a 
movement started there similar to the one 
at Hampton. I was then teaching the night 
school at Hampton. I began with six young 
men, who came to the Institute and wanted 
an education, but had no money whatever. 
General Armstrong thought they could 
work during the day and study at night. I 
taught the boys two or three hours each 
evening and they acted so bravely ‘that I 
ealled it the ‘Plucky Class.’ This was the 
most satisfactory teaching I have ever en- 
gaged in. This evening school has contin- 
ued and increased until it now numbers 
over 400 pupils. 

“Arriving at Tuskegee I found no build- 
ings, land or apparatus, except that the 
State of Alabama had agreed to give $2,000 
per year towards the support of any teach- 
ers that might be obtained. I began the 
school in a shanty about ready to tumble 
down. I remember one of the students had 
to hold an umbrella over me when it rained. 
I found I did not reach the pupils in the 


manner I desired, especially in regard to 
cleanliness; while many were compelled to 
return to their homes and work after two 
or three months’ school. Then I conceived 
the idea of starting an Industrial Institute 
like that at Hampton. I soon heard of a 
farm for sale near Tuskegee, but I had no 
money, never having in my life possessed 
ten dollars that I could call my own. 

“But I sat down and wrote to the treas- 
urer of Hampton asking him to lend me 
sufficient money to make the first payment 
on the farm. Perhaps a little to my sur- 
prise he did so and in that way I secured 
the farm. To meet the other payments I 
worked up concerts and entertainments 
and did all sorts of similar things to make 
a few dollars. The next year—in 1883—I 
went north to get funds to erect our first 
building.” 

“How did it come to pass that you were 
invited to deliver an address at the open- 
ing of the Atlanta Exposition?” I asked. 

“I think it began in this way,” he re- 
plied. “The directors had decided to have 
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a separate negro exhibit. I one day re- 
ceived a telegram from the President of the 
Board of Directors asking whether I could 
not go with a committee of white citizens 
to urge Congress to make an appropriation 
for the Exposition. I went and spoke be- 
fore the committee on appropriations, and 
our request was granted. Then they wanted 
me to take charge of the colored exhibit, 
but I had no time for it. It had been the 
intention to have a separate opening of the 
Negro Department. But a friend of mine, 
who was chairman of the committee on the 
negro building, advised that everything be 


thrown together and all opened at once. 
His suggestion was adopted and I was in- 
vited to deliver one of the opening ad- 
dresses.” 

“What is the object of your lecture 
tours?” 

“T deliver lectures for two reasons. First, 
to educate the North concerning the condi- 
tion and needs of the South; second, to se- 
cure funds to carry on our work. The lec- 
tures are not personal. All the money given 
me goes to support the Tuskegee Normal 


and Industrial Institute.” 


INTERESTING LIFE EXPERIENCES. 


NOTEWORTHY MOMENTS IN THE CAREER OF THE FAMOUS LEADER.—FAVORITE AUTHORS AND BOOKS. 


THE SECRET OF HIS SUCCESS. 


“What do you think has been the hap- 
piest moment of your career?” I asked this 
man who has looked out into the world 
from such divers view-points. 

“My happiest moment,” he answered 
readily, ““was when I received an invitation 
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from the President of Harvard University 
to come there for a degree.” 

“What was your most thrilling moment, 
may I ask?” 

“That was in connection with my speech 
at the Atlanta Exposition. It was occa- 
sioned by the reception accorded the 
speech. My nervous anxiety at the time 
was immense, because no colored man had 
ever before spoken to a white audience in 
the same manner. And then after I began 
speaking and saw the interest and surprise 
and jubilation with which people of all 
classes received it—then it was that I ex- 
perienced my most thrilling moment.” 

A vivid word-picture of the exciting 
scenes occasioned by this speech appeared 
in the New York World the next morning 
from the pen of the noted correspondent, 
James Creelman. He said in part: 

“When Prof. Booker T. Washington, prin- 
‘ipal of an Industrial School for colored 
people in Tuskegee, Ala., stood on the plat- 
form of the Auditorium, with the sun shin- 
ing over the heads of his hearers into his 
eyes, and his whole face lit up with the fire 
of prophecy, Clark Howell, the successor of 
Henry W. Grady, said to me: ‘That man’s 
speech is the beginning of a moral revolu- 
tion in America.’ 

“All this time the eyes of the thousands 
looked straight at the negro orator. A 
strange thing was to happen. A black man 
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A GROUP OF TUSKEGEE GRADUATES. 


was to speak for his people with none to in- 
terrupt him. As Prof. Washington strode 
forward to the edge of the stage, the low, 
descending sun shot fiery rays through the 
windows into his face. A great shout 
greeted him. He turned his head to avoid 
the blinding light, and moved about the 
platform for relief. Then he turned his 
wonderful countenance to the sun without 
a blink of the eyelids, and began to talk. 

“There was a remarkable figure; tall, 
bony, straight as a Sioux chief, high fore- 
head, straight nose, heavy jaws and strong, 
determined mouth, with big white teeth, 
piercing eyes and a commanding manner. 
The sinews stood out on his bronzed neck, 
and his muscular right arm swung high in 
the air with a lead pencil grasped in the 
clinched brown fist. His big feet were 
planted squarely, with the heels together 
and the toes turned out. His voice rang 
out clear and true, and he paused impress- 
ively as he made each point. Within ten 
minutes the multitude was in an uproar of 
enthusiasm—handkerchiefs were waved, 
eanes were flourished, hats were tossed in 
the air. The fairest women of Georgia 
stood up and cheered. It was as if the ora- 
tor had bewitched them. 


“And when he held his dusky hand high 


above his head, with the fingers stretched 


wide apart, and said to the white people of 
the South on behalf of his race: “In all the 
things that are purely social we can be as 
separate as the fingers, yet one as the hand 
in all things essential to social progress,” 
the great wave of sound dashed itself 
against the walls, and the whole audience 
was on its feet in a delirium of applause, 
and I thought at that moment of the night 
Henry Grady stood among the curling 
wreaths of tobacco smoke in Delmonico’s 
banquet hall and said: ‘I am a Cavalier 
among Roundheads.’ 

“T have heard the great orators of many 
centuries, but not even Gladstone himself 
could have pleaded a cause with more con- 
summate power than did this angular ne- 
gro, standing in a nimbus of sunshine, sur- 
rounded by the men who once fought to 
keep his race in bondage. 

“A ragged, ebony giant, squatted on the 
floor in one of the aisles, watched the 
orator with burning eyes and tremulous 
face until the supreme burst of applause 
came, and then the tears ran down his face. 
Most of the negroes in the audience were 
crying, perhaps without knowing just why. 
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“At the close of the speech Gov. Bullock 
rushed across the platform and seized the 
orator’s hand. Another shout greeted this 
demonstration, and for a few moments the 
men stood facing each other, hand in 
hand.” 

“What class of reading most interests you 
and whoare your favorite authors?” I asked. 

“History and biography have ever been 
my favorite departments of literature. I 
read very little fiction. I have always had 
the feeling there are so many true books 
that are worth reading that I had better 
spend my time in that way. Whittier and 
Longfellow are my favorite poets.” 

“What do you consider the secret of your 
success ?” 


LOOKING INTO 


“T have always gone on the plan of find- 
ing out the right thing to be done and then 
working on in that direction till I accom- 
plished it.” 

“Ts it true that you named yourself?” I 
inquired, 

“Yes, it is,” he answered. “You know dur- 
ing slavery our people had no names except 
their first and their master’s name. After 
we were freed we did not like to be called 
by our masters’ names any longer. So when 
T went to school and they began to call the 
roll I saw each child had two names. Then 
when they asked me fr my name I[ told 
them to put me down Booker Washington, 
I hardly know why.” 


THE FUTURE. 


MR. WASHINGTON’S AMBITION.-—THE MISSION OF THE NEGRO IN THE COMING AGES. 


“What is it your life ambition to 
achieve?” I queried of him, who stands to- 
day at the head of his race. 

“To put the Institute at Tuskegee on a 
firm footing so that in case of my death the 
school would go forward and broaden with- 
out me. Secondly, to get the sectional race 
animosity blotted out.” 

“What is your ideal for Tuskegee?” 

“To make it a place where one can be- 
hold an object lesson in the best develop- 
ment of the negro race. In addition to 
making it an educational institution I want 
to make it a model colony or community of 
colored people.” 





“What will be the condition of the negro 
race in the twentieth century ?” 

“For all time, I believe that the negro is 
going to remain a distinct and separate 
race. This I think God meant should be 
true, but while the negro remains a distinct 
race, I believe that in the twentieth century 
most if not all of the silly and unjust dis- 
criminations that are now made against the 


negro will be removed and that in religion, 
civil and commercial affairs the negro will 
be much less marked than at present. If 
this is not true the fault will be as much 
with the white race as with the black, for 
the negro is now making a supreme effort 
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SOME EXPERT TUSKEGEE DISH-WASHERS, 


to prove himself worthy of the same treat- 
ment accorded to any other class of citi- 
zens. In proportion as the negro proves his 
worth in the same proportion will obstacles 
disappear. 

“What is the solution of the race problem 
in the United States?” 

“T think it is going to consist in the high- 
est development in moral and intellectual 
culture of both the white and the colored 
people in the South. Then, also, it is as the 
colored people make themselves felt in the 
industrial world that the problem is going 
to be solved.” 

“Lastly, what, Mr. Washington, do you 
think is the mission of the negro in the 
world, and what part is he destined to play 
in the drama of the coming centuries?” 

“T think,” he answered slowly, “‘a part of 
his mission is going to be to teach white 
men a lesson in patience, forbearance and 
forgiveness. I think he is going to show the 
people of this country what it is possible 
for a race to achieve when starting under 
adverse conditions. 

“Again, I believe he is destined to teach 
a lesson of supreme truth in God and loy- 
alty to his country, even when his country 


has not been at all times loyal to him. 

“T think my people will excel in the mis- 
sionary spirit. It will take the form of 
reaching down after the less fortunate. 
both at home and abroad. They will be the 
producers of the United States along many 
lines. 

“Perhaps, also, they may be the balance 
wheel of the white man. For example, in 
the matter of getting wealth, in leading a 
selfish life, and in the demands of labor. 
The colored man does not join the mobs 
and strikes. He is conservative. I do not 
think the races will clash.” 

Who shall gainsay after reading the 
above words that Booker T. Washington 
deserves rank among the world’s greatest 
ones, not only as an educator and an orator, 
but also as a seer and a prophet? 


The pictures presented by Booker T. 
Washington in the different stages of his 
upward career are dramatic as well as ro- 
mantic. Let us look at the hero as he ap- 
pears in the different scenes in this drama 
of human development. 

As the curtain lifts we see first a godly 
mother kneeling on the bare earth of a rude 
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kitchen, her hands clasped in prayer. By 
her side, holding to ther dress and looking 
up wonderingly at the tears which roll 
down her cheeks, is a child of six years. 
He cannot understand all she is saying, but 
word—slavery—uttered again and 
again sinks into his heart and somehow 
carries with it a feeling of pain. He begins 
to ery and his mother ceasing her devo- 
tions, clasps him to her breast and begins 
to sing softly, “There is a Happy Land, 
Far, Far Away.” Day is breaking and 
young Booker is soon to hear the most, ter- 
rible news that can fall upon the human 
ear—the fact that he is a slave! 

When next we gaze at the stage we see a 
curly-headed, sunshiny boy of ten playing 
with some dusky companions. He is a 
favorite with Massa and is allowed once in 
a while to peep into the parlor of tthe ele- 
gant Mansion, where “de family” dress in 
fine linen and fare sumptuously every day. 
But look! as one of the lads stoops down 
to aim his marble he suddenly gives a yelp 


one 





of pain and reaches his hand piteously to- 
ward his back. His new tow-shirt is pierc- 


ing his tender flesh like the stings of a 
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hundred bees. Quick as a flash Booker has 
leaped him and carefully lifting 
from his body the stiff thing of torture has 
set it upon the ground while he jerks off his 
well-worn one, and, letting it fall over the 
head of his companion, steps into the new 
shirt and bids his friend to stop crying and 
win the game. It is merely an act of 
self-sacrifice, but it is a presage of days 
and years to come. 


beside 


Again the scene shifts and we see a stal- 
Wart young man striding along the dusty 
highway with spiriting gait. 
steps 


His face and 
are turned toward the wonderful 
place of which he has read, and talked, and 
dreamed for so many months—Hampton, 
Virginia. Tied to the end of a stick and 
swung over his shoulder is a little bundle 
containing his sole earthly possessions. But 
his eyes dance and his heart leaps for joy, 
and why should he not be happy? Aye, the 
very stones would smite him should he be 
aught but happy! For in his ears is ring- 
ing that sweetest word that tongue can tell 

liberty! Our hero is no longer a slave— 
he walks the soil as free as the birds that 


fly above his head. His mind is-aflame with 
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A COOKING CLASS AT TUSKEGEE. 


what he will do and dare in the great wide 
world that lies open before him. He has 
tasted the sweet waters of knowledge and 
he longs to drink deep at the fountain. As 
he trudges on, mile after mile, under the 
scorching but smiling sun, his breast 
heaves with tthe glowing pictures of the 
future he is painting. Great ambitions 
surge and eddy through his heated brain. 
He will amass knowledge, not wealth. He 
will make a great name, but not at the ex- 
pense of virtue and honor. He will become 
strong in mind and soul, as well as in body, 
but only that he may fight the more vali- 
antly for truth and justice. 

Years pass. Mr. Washington is now a 
senior at Hampton. We behold him one 
afternoon standing in a wood. With ener- 
getic gesticulations and persuasive voice he 
is rehearsing an oration, with the trees and 
squirrels for his auditors. Irresistibly with 
a feeling he could not control he had been 
led for months and months to special study 
and practice of the art of oratory. And to- 
day his stirring appeals and fervid utter- 
ance almost compel the trees to clap their 
hands in praise of his powers. But the ex- 
planation of this mystery lies not in the 
earth beneath or in the waters under the 


earth, but in the heavens above, where the 
hand of the great “I Am” is directing his 
steps and training his heart and head as 
truly as he guided the feet of his Moses of 
old. 

In the last act of the drama the scene is 
laid at Tuskegee, Alabama. The man whose 
praise has been sung by President, and pul- 
pit and press from ocean to ocean, is 
speaking to a large assembly. Of whites? 
No. It isa “conference,” originated by him- 
self and designed to lead his people out of 
the darkness of ignorance and poverty into 
the light of Christian love and modern 
learning and pleasant prosperity. He has 
abandoned a brilliant career as a lawyer to 
minister to the needs of his weak brothers 
and sisters. And as he stands there pour- 
ing into those dusky heads and simple 
hearts words of wisdom and comfort and 
inspiration we reach the climax of our ro- 
mance. Here is, indeed, a leader of his race, 
for he has obeyed his Master’s words when 
he said: 

“Whosoever will be great among you let 
him be your minister; and whosoever will 
be chief among you, let him be your serv- 
ant, even as the Son of man came not to be 
ministered unto, but to minister and to 
give his life a ransom for many.” 








THE TUSKEGEE NEGRO CONFERENCE. 


DESCRIPTION OF THE MOST EFFECTIVE METHOD OF ELEVATING THE COLORED RACE. 


BY R. C. BEDFORD. 


HE Conference is the school of the 
masses. An old farmer, unable to 
read or write, said: “I goes to 

school one day in de year, and dat is to- 
day.” There were 1,000 persons present, 
representing every Southern state. Many of 
the farmers are also teachers and preachers 
and a good many combine all three. With 
the masses come many of the most noted 
educators of the South and a large sprink- 
ling of interested friends from the North. 
The original purpose of the Conference 


to much if you simply consider yourself 
alone. You must carry into your own com- 
munity the help you get here. Lay hold of 
something that will help you and then use 
it to help somebody else. We want to see 
evidence of the value of these meetings in 
every community. I hope you will all speak 
out. We want to know the truth, whatever 
it may be. No one has been asked to pre- 
pare any speech. Speak simply as if at 
your own fire-side or in the presence of only 
two or three.” 











A DELEGATE TO THE ANNUAL CONFERENCE. 


has been steadily adhered to. Mr. Wash- 
ington in calling the meeting to order said: 
“TI wish to call attention to the original 
purpose of these Conferences, They were 
designed for the rank and file of the peo- 
ple, with the view of finding out such 
troubles as were within our own power to 
remedy. We can remedy our industrial con- 
dition, we can lengthen our school term 
money can have a 
higher order of religion and better morals; 
I hope each one 


with and labor; we 
we can acquire property. 
has come to get something to carry back 
The Conference will not amount 


with him. 





Mr. Washington has always contended 
that the race had in it great power of self 
help, if only the way were pointed out. The 
result of the Conference was a steady 
stream of testimony for eight hours, from 
the people themselves, as to their peculiar 
conditions. Mr. Washington simply saw 
that, as far as possible, every one had a 
A few samples may give an idea 
as to the whole. Mr. R. L. Smith of Oak- 
land, Texas, a young man with only one 
arm, a school teacher, practical farmer and 
member of the state Legislature, said: 


chance. 


“About five years ago I began to look at 
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the condition of my people. I found them 
making good crops, from one and a half to 
two bales of cotton per acre, but their 
homes were small and the influence bad. In 
1892 I started a society called the ‘Village 
Improvement Society. We have 56 mem- 
bers in a village of 200 people. In five years 
fifteen families have spent $10,000 in im- 
provements. The surrounding country has 
been helped by our work. Our smallest 
house now has four rooms in it and some 
have eight rooms. Last year we extended 
the order and called it the ‘“Farmer’s Im- 
provement Society,” with about 700 mem- 
bers. We have five purposes—to get out of 
debt and keep out, to adopt improved meth- 
ods of farming, to co-operate in buying and 
selling, to get homes and improve them. 
One result of these efforts has been a 
marked change in the treatment we have 
received from the white people. Texas is 
more liberal than most of the Southern 
states. I was was more or less guided in my 
work by what I had heard or read of the 
Tuskegee Conferences.” 

Mr. Smith showed many pictures of 
homes and families in Oakland. He said 





N 
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he had carried on this work in connection 
with his schoo] and farm and that the legis- 
lature of his state was so much interested 
in his coming to Tuskegee that they gave 
him a leave of absence and promised to de- 
fer action on a bill in which he was inter- 
ested until his return, A young teacher and 
farmer from Choctaw County, Alabama, 
said: 

“When we heard of what Tuskegee was 
doing, I said to the people, ‘We can do it 
too.” So we organized a conference in our 
county. We are under the mortgage system, 
our labor is unskilled. Last year of twen- 
ty-five families that had mortgages on their 
crops only twelve were able to pay them. 
Forty-four families lived on rented lands in 
one beat, six of these in houses with but 
one room. Some raised nothing but cot- 
ton. Twenty-four families have recently 
bought land; ten are building better 
homes; nine families reported that they 
had lived for the year without a mortgage. 
The average length of our schools is three 
months. We have no school houses, but 
use the churches, which are not fit for serv- 
ice in the winter. Sixty per cent of the 
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TYPES OF THE FULL BLOODED HOLSTEIN MILCH COWS RAISED AT TUSKEGEE. 


teachers hold third grade certificates, 30 
per cent second grade and 4 per cent first 
grade. Morals are better than they used to 
be, women are treated better. On the 
whole less whisky is used, and as we have 
no railroad in our county, we are not 
troubled with excursions. We propose to 
organize conferences throughout the whole 
country and gratlually bring the people up. 
Our people get money enough but don’t use 
it right.” 

One man when asked as to the morals of 
his community said: 

“Dey is only sorter. Nearly all our peo- 
ple belongs to the church, but der religion 
don’t show up. We has a heap of preach- 
ers, bearing the name of preachers, but dey 
aint no preachers in morals or Jarnin’. With 
us morals and religion is cold sometimes 
and warm sometimes.” 

One man said: “I ain’t got no land ’cept 
six feet an’ Ill hev ter die to git dat.” 

Willis Ligon said: “The first crop I made 
I was harnessed like a mule to the plow 
and my little boy held the handles. Many 
colored men are getting cotton-gins, grist- 
mills and saw-mlils as well as land. I am 
going to start a new town in my settlement 
and call it Nazarene.” 


Mr. Ligon has never missed a Conference. 
He owns several large farms and is a stock- 
holder in both the banks of Tuskegee. 

Mrs. Nellie Lyle said: “I never have been 
to the Conference before. The Lord sent me 
to this one. I had often heard of them and 
wanted to come. I am no educated woman, 
but I want to do better and raise my chil- 
dren better. We must not talk all the time, 
but do something. I am going to buy some 
land and I will not mortgage my crop even 
if I have to live on bread and water. I am 
51 years old and want to improve. I will 
sign notes for nothing except for land.” 

Father Mitchell, a gray-haired farmer, 
said: “I thank God I am livin’ yit. My peo- 
ple has been eating too much. I eats too 
much myself sometimes. Don’t laugh now. 
Mr. President, you preached a mighty good 
text last night. I liked yer prayer bout 
getting all de obstacles out of de way first. 
I am a hard-working man; I’ve got sons 
and daughters. De nigger race can make 
de bes’ people in de world. Jess allow me 
to call you all niggers, case ye is all black. 
We can get land if any people can. We 
knows how to work and make a happy 
home and a good school. I has learned 
more in the last five years since dese Con- 
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ferences started than I ever knowed before 
in all my sixty years. We wants good lead- 
ers as will take de difficulties out of our 
way. De people don’ count as much on re- 
ligion as dey ought. Religion is a mighty 
nice thing if ye use it right. It takes a 
pious man to live religion. De longer de 
worl’ stands de wiser it grows. Some of 
our people is gettin’ too wise. Many likes to 
dance too much. De jail house is full and 
we is running excursions. If you sees a 
man crooked, straighten him by de grace 
years, and I knows what preachin is, and I 





tell you if our young race don’t do better in 
ten years we’re gone. Now, Mr. President, 
I fotched you a hog yesterday to help feed 
dis conference. I hoped to see eight or 
nine in de pen, but mine is de only one. 
I'll bring you a hog or a cow next year. 
Father Washington, I’se a gwine to stick 
to you as long as I live.” 

Mr. R. O. Simpson, of Furman, Wilcox 
Co., Ala., a prominent southern white plan- 
ter, said: “In my country there are 24,000 
colored and 6,000 white people. I like the 
colored people, and am at home with them. 











A GROUP OF TUSKEGEE STUDENTS LEARNING TO RUN A SAWMILL. 


ob de Lord. We hollers and shouts too 
much and jumps up like we was crazy. It 
is a sad thing to preach de gospel, de sad- 
dest thing dis side ob de grave. Our 
churches is plum full of hypocrites. If a 
good man preaches de pure gospel dey 
don’ want to hear him. If we had de truth 
white folks could live and niggers could live. 
They thinks more of a bad person than dey 
does of a good one. You let a man preach 
de true gospel and he wont git many nick- 
les in his pocket, but if he hollers and jumps 
he gits all de nickels he can hold, and chick- 
ens besides. I has ben in de cause forty-five 


They have made advancement along all the 
lines, about as much as you could expect 
for any people under the circumstances. I 
have done business with them in my lines, 
and they are in a better condition so far as 
property and morals are concerned, than 
they ever were, though not what they 
ought to be. I know they have advanced. 
[ endorse the declaration which says there 
is a mutual dependence between the races. 
I am benefited in coming here. I learn 
more of you and get better ideas of what I 
ought to do. The conferences are a good 


thing. The best elements of the race come 
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here. They get encouraged and go home 
and do something and have a good influence 
upon the others. We have a conference in 
my locality. It is the solution of the prob- 
lem. They make the people feel that they 
can be elevated. I feel it my duty to be 
true to all men irrespective of color. The 
true man is the man who is true to all men. 
The cause of man is greater than any prob- 
lem.” 

The next day a conference of about 300 
teachers was held. Most of them were from 
the country districts. They received good 
counsel from such veteran educators as 
Cravath, of Fisk, Bumsted, of Atlanta, An- 
drews, of Talladega, McCulloch, of Knox- 
ville, Rankin, of Howard, Frissell, of Hamp- 
ton, and Hubbard, of Meharry, Medical 
school. Most of these men have given 
thirty years to the cause of colored educa- 
tion in the South. Many of them went di- 
rect from honorable positions in the army 
to this work, and have never left it. 

Dr. Hubbard spoke of a school which he 
started at Huntsville, Ala., during the war, 


for his company of colored soldiers, under 
an oak. He had only one chair and a few 
spelling books, and when it rained too 
hard, the school closed till fair weather. 
Dr. Hubbard may be called the father of 
the colored medical profession. He has 
lived to see 400 colored physicians, jin ac- 
tual practice, in the south. From his own 
school, at Nashville, thirty-four graduated 
last year. 

Very interesting reports were made from 
the various schools, and it was agreed that 
while industrial training in the present 
condition of the race is of supreme im- 
portance, there is room for all forms of ed- 
ucation. All agreed that the work of the 
conference was most important. Dr, Whi- 
ton, of the “Outlook,” New York City, 
said, “I regard the conference plan of work 
for the masses as the most effective that 
has been devised since the war.” Rev. Dr. 
Rankin, of Harvard University, said, “By 
means of the conference, Mr. Washington 
stretches out a hand to every family, and 
they remember him all the year.” 


DECLARATIONS. 


After full discussion, the following plat- 
form of principles was adopted by the 
Sixth Annual Tuskegee Negro Conference, 
heartily: 

1. We believe there must be ownership 
of the soil as the foundation of all pro- 
gress and, since fully three-fourths of the 
negro race lives by agriculture, we urge 
that more attention be given to improved 
methods of farming, the raising of stock, 
poultry and fruit. 

2. We discourage extravagance, and ad- 
vise all to live on less than they earn, that 
they may have homes and money in the 
bank, which are among the best evidences 
of our worth and progress. 

3. We advise preparation to withstand 
competition that we may continue to share, 
in an inereasing degree, the common and 
skilled labor of the south, inasmuch as in 


the business world fitness, not color, will 
be the test. 

4, We urge that each community keep 
its school open six months or more in the 
year, and that our young people be kept 
busy,. in school or at work, that they may 
not become loafers and criminals. 

5. We should make the immoral, among 
the leaders or in the ranks, feel the force 
pf our condemnation. {Ministers should 
teach the people that religion should enter 
into the smallest details of daily life. 

6. We recognize the mutual dependence 
of the white and black races in the south, 
and pledge ourselves to do all in our power 
to remove obstacles to our mutual progress. 

7. In morals, education and property. we 
note, each year, a steady gain. We advise 
the organizing of Negro Conferences 
throughout the South. 
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WRITTEN FOR OUR Day 


THE STORY OF A HUMAN LIFE. 


ONCE BOUND IN THE FETTERS OF SIN, NOW IN THAT LIBERTY WHEREWITH CHRIST 


HATH MADE US FREE. 
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BRIEF SYNOPSIS OF PRECEDING CHAPTERS. 


The story opened with a description of the home life of the author asachild. An expose of the peculiar methods of 


the “ Lurkers.” Introduces some types of criminal associates, 


Some incidents in his early education as a law-breaker are 


related showing his aptitude as an apprentice to the craft, and his sincere admiration for older craftsmen. After a term at 


a reform school he embarks for America 


CHAPTER XIV. 


FTER a rough and tedi- 
ous passage of nearly 
five weeks’ duration, 
we were landed at 
the once famous 
Castle Garden, on the 
Battery in New York, 

At that time a hones tide of immigration 
was pouring into the United States from 

Europe; and thousands landed daily at the 

port of New York, many of them drawn 

thither by the enormous bounties offered 
for volunteers and substitutes for the 
army. 

It was just after the fall of Atlanta, and 
the scene that met my eyes, as I walked up 











town, could only be compared to a vast 
military bee-hive. Gold was at a premium, 
one dollar in gold being worth about two 
dollars and fifty cents in greenbacks. | 
remember how delighted I was, when I 
exchanged my few pounds of English 
money for American currency, to find my 
small stock of wealth more than doubled by 
the transaction. 

On the voyage I had made the acquaint- 
ance of two men who were natives of 
<rmingham. Like myself. they were 
steerage passengers, and they had taken a 
creat deal of notice of me, which was very 


pleasing to me as they were both of ma- 
ture age and evidently shrewd men of the 
world. They had learned from me that I 
and my companion were ticketed through 
to Toronto, in Canada and, as soon as we 
were landed, they offered to buy our tick- 
ets if we should want to stay in New York. 
[ had an idea that Toronto was better 
suited to and offered an easier field for my 
talents, so I refused to sell, but the lad was 
charmed by the sights and sounds of the 
busy city, and readily agreed to sell. In 
consequence, we parted there and then, and 
[ have never seen or heard of him since. 

\ few days after we crossed into Canada 
by way of the suspension bridge, and I 
stood for a few moments on the banks of 
Niagara and looked with deep interest at 
the enormous, awe-inspiring sea of water 
pouring in endless flood over the falls. 

The next day we arrived at Toronto, and 
before nightfall I found myself surrounded 
by a group of congenial spirits; most of 
them Feltham graduates, but a few were 
American born, They gave me a hearty 
welcome, and while they kept me busy an- 
swering questions concerning those left be- 
hind in London, they were very generous 
and free, treating me ait short intervals to 
all manner of faney liquors and drinks. 
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The result was I soon became oblivious to 
my surroundings, and I have no definite 
idea of my manner of life for the ensuing 
two or three days, as my whole system 
was completely dominated by rum. 

Among the gang there was a_ bright 
young fellow, about my own age, named 
Jack Spencer—his number formerly at 
Feltham had been 238, I think—who had 
been very cordial in his greeting on my 
arrival, and had offered to help me financial- 
ly. One morning, about the end of my first 


week in Toronto, he came to my bedside 


as I slept in drunken stupor and, 
after awakening me, told me I must 


straighten up, as he had a scheme whereby 
we both could make a pot of money. 

[ distinctly remember how mean and 
wretched I felt as I followed Spencer down 
stairs and out into the street. In com- 
pany with my old partner, Kinch Jackson, 
I had ofitten imbibed more beer than I 
could conveniently carry, but I had never 
cone through such a continuous drunken 
debauch as this had been. O, how I suf- 
T had but one definite thought and 
resolution—first, to allay, if possible, the 


fered! 


awful thirst that possessed me, and then, 
under no circumstances, would I ever make 
such a fool and beast of myself again. ‘The 
road to hell is paved with just such resolu- 
tions. Of a truth, I was laying a fine 
foundation for my future in the New Land. 

\s soon as I was in fit condition, Spencer, 
escorted me to the City Hall and ushered 
me into the presence of as pretty a pair of 
scoundrels as it has ever been my lot to 
meet—and my acquaintance in that line 
has not been very limited, to say the least. 

“*Ere, Aleck,” said Spencer, addressing 
one of the men—a small, villainous-look- 
ing, hump-backed individual—“this ‘eres 
Tommie Fogarty, wot I told you about.” 

They greeted me very pleasantly, and 
after a drink around, one of them asked 
Jack if he had posted me about the busi- 
ness in hand. 

“No, I aint said nothink to ’im, honly I 
told *im there was a charnce to make a 
reglar pot o’ money—same as I ’ave,” an- 
swered Spencer. 


“Well, it’s this way.” said the taller of 


the two. 


“T dunno but he’s too small—how old are 


ver?” turning abruptly to me. 


“BKighteen,” was my reply. 

“O, he’s orl right; ‘he’s holder than me,” 
chimed in Spencer. 

“Well, we'll try it, anyhow. You be at 
the depot this evening, and we'll go to 
Buffalo. You keep him with you, Jack, 
and keep him straight. Tell him how the 
land lays, and we'll talk it over tonight on 
the road.” 

During the afternoon Spencer enlight- 
ened me as to the object of our coming 
trip. My new acquaintances were en- 
gaged in the extremely lucrative business 
of “Sub-running ” and “Bounty-Jumping.” 

During the latter years of the war large 
bounties were offered by the city, county 
and state governments to induce men to 
enlist in order that their quota of men, 
called for by the general government. at 
Washington, might be filled. When this 
failed, conscription was resorted to. The 
result was that many wealthy men were 
“drafted.” and these would gladly pay 
sums that were almost enormous for sub- 
stitutes to take their places in the ranks. 
Here was a splendid opportunity for fraud 
which was eagerly taken advantage of by 
hundreds, and even thousands, of men. 
They went from one recruiting point ‘to 
another, all over the North, and enlisted, 
then just as soon as they received the 
bounty money, a confederate provided a 
suit of citizens’ clothes and they moved 
forward to new pastures. To such an ex- 
tent was this carried, that I here affirm that 
[ afterwards made the acquaintance of a 
colored man who kept a saloon on York 
street, Toronto, who boasted ‘that he had 
taken the bounty some twenty-five or 
twenty-six times, without ever having to go 
to the front. 
tion. 


So much by way of explana- 


That night we left Toronto for the 
States. It was determined that we should 
go to Lockport, and the larger man—whose 
name was Crow—gave us tickets and told 
us to be sure and not appear to recognize 
them on the train. On the road, Spencer 
told me of several trips he had made with 
these men and others engaged in the same 
business, and explained the method of es- 
cape after the money was secured. 

On reaching Lockport, no time was lost 
but at once I was taken up to the recruit- 
ing office and entered as a substitute. J 
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“He had a scheme whereby we 


passed through an extremely superficial 
examination by a doctor, and then was 
regularly sworn in; renouncing all alleg- 
iance to all foreign potentates and powers, 
especially to the sovereign of the land of 
my birth. 

So far, so good. It was necessary for me 
to pass some other official—to this day | 
do not know what was his office or title 
and while we were waiting, the men from 
Toronto kept me company and cheered me 
up with several stiff drinks of whisky. 
They overdid it. 

Presently a door opened and I, in com- 
pany with a number of others, was marched 
into a room before an officer who asked 
some questions of each and then passed 
them:on. By the time I had reached the 
front of the desk where this official sat, 
everything in the place was spinning around 
before my disordered vision and I had com- 
pletely lost control of my tongue. 

Something was said, some question asked, 
and I found myself giving what I thought 
was a very witty answer, for which I got a 
punch in the back from the butt end of a 
gun in the hands of one of the guards. 
Then something was said about the army 





both could makea pot of money 


wanting men, not drunken boys, and I was 
bundled out into the arms of my Toronto 
friends, who were completely disgusted and 
with many curses, freely expressed their 
opinion of my conduct. 

[I cared but very little for their abuse. 
My whole desire was to get off somewhere 
by myself and just sleep and sleep. So I 
wandered off my way, and they went theirs. 
The next Morning a citizen of Lockport, 
when he came to open his office, found me 
curled up like a dog on the mat by his door, 
fast asleep. 

CHAPTER XV. 

I suppose I must have appeared very 
woe-begone and miserable. [ was ques- 
tioned closely by the man who had found 
me, and he interested others in my story. 
I merely stated that I was a greenhorn 
emigrant from England, brought over from 
Toronto by parties to enlist, and abandoned 
by them because I was rejected by the 
military authorities. 

One man kindly took me to his home, 
and, in a few days, work was found for me 
at a sash factory and planing mill owned 
by a Mr. Jackson, who was at that time, 
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I think, mayor of Lockport. Then in a 
short while I obtained a situation as clerk 
in a hardware store, in the lower town, 
kept by a noble, kindhearted gentleman 
named Beverly. He manifested a kindly 
interest in me and my future. He was 
forbearing and gentle with me, excusing 
my many mistakes and faults, and by his 
evident regard for me, he brought into my 
barren life new emotions and opened up 
depths of thought that I had never previ- 
ously experienced. 

He induced me to attend Sunday school, 
and also evening instruction in voeal mu- 
sic. He began to make preparations for 
taking me into his own home with his 
mother and, in fact, an altogether new 
life, brighter, better and happier by far 
than anything I had ever hoped for, began 
to dawn before me. But it was not to 
be. 

What right had I to expect the comfort 
and peace of a home of respectability? I 
had made a false start. When questioned 
as to my antecedents, in self-defense I had 
lied. I could not hope for pity, compas- 
sion, fellowship or aid from any one of that 
croup that surrounded me that first morn- 
ing in Lockport had I told the truth and 
owned myself a waif of the London slums, 
expatriated probably as much for my 
country’s good as for my own. My early 
training, my inclination led me to hide the 
truth, as a matter of course; so I told my 
little story and added to it as circumstances 
or the curiosity of some inquisitive ac- 
quaintance, demanded; winding myself up 
in the meshes of a fanciful cobweb of un- 
truth that proved too strong for my weak 
will to break, when it became irksome and 
a new power within me began to ery out 
for freedom. That cry was stifled in my 
breast; under an assumed name, I went on 
living a daily lie, and I paid the penalty for 
my deceit by vears of sorrow, shame and 
suffering. 

I spent most of my time in the lower 
town, very seldom, indeed, during the win- 
ter, going up the hill to the city by the 
locks. 

One memorable afternoon, however, I 
had been up town and, coming across the 
canal bridge, I stopped for a moment to 
look at the boats moving along through 


the masses of broken ice. This was in 
March, 1865, and there was a feeling of 
spring in the air. 

I started briskly away from the bridge in 
a hurry to get back to the store, and turn- 
ing a corner my heart fairly came into my 
mouth as I came face to face with an old 
Feltham chum. 

He was so near to the corner that we 
had met and passed before there was time 
to more than casually glance at each other. 
But in that momentary look I had seen a 
gleam of puzzled inquiry break over the 
well-known face ‘that told me, only too 
well, that recognition would speedily fol- 
low. I walked on as rapidly as I dared, 
hoping that I might reach the next turning 
and then, the speed that had often been my 
salvation in former days, should be exer- 
cised once more. But in this I was disa/p- 
pointed: I had gone but a short distance, 
when I heard a hurrying step behind, while 
the familiar Cockney accent and inflection 
of speech broke on my disgusted ears as 
my would-be friend called out, “’Allo, 
there! Wot’s ver ’urry, 274?” 

Stifling a curse that rose to my lips, I 
walked steadily on, paying no apparent 
heed, until he laid his dirty hand on my 
shoulder. I turned, with a simulated look 
of surprise, and, with rather an abortive 
imitation of what I conceived to be Yankee 
dialect, I asked what he wanted with me. 

“W’y, look ’ere,”’ said he, “I carnt be mis- 
taken, ver know. You know me, I’m Den- 
ny Kennedy—wot was 175 at Feltham, yer 
know.” 

But I assured him, in the very best lan- 
guage at my command, that I guessed that 
I did not know and, what was more to the 
purpose, I told him I reckoned he didn’t 
know, either: that he was barking up the 
wrong tree and had got me mixed up with 
some other coon, so hhe’d better skedaddle 
on and tackle some one else. 

As I walked away I tried to make myself 
believe that I had hoodwinked him, but, 
deep in my heart I felt that he knew me 
and that he would never rest until he made 
me acknowledge his acquaintance. 

O, how I hated him as I marched on, 
block after block, anywhere away from the 
direction of the store. I turned corner af- 
ter corner, believing that he was shadowing 
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me, although I could see no signs of him. 
As I passed the door of a well-patronized 
billiard hall, I thought I saw a chance to 
throw him over, so I turned back, abruptly, 
and entering, I seated myself among some 
onlookers of a game that was jn progress. 
For more than an hour I sat apparently in- 
terested in the varying fortunes of the 
players, but in reality my whole attention 
was riveted on those who entered through 
the swinging doors from the street. 
Finally, with a deep feeling of satisfaction, 
I left the hall and slipped rapidly through 
the gathering gloom of the evening, my 
mind busy concocting a plausible excuse 
for my long absence from the store. 

For a few days I lived in constant fear of 
his appearance. So much did I dread the 
possibility of his discovering my where- 
abouts and the exposure that might result 
therefrom, that I thought seriously of run- 
ning away and disappearing quietly, leav- 
ing no trace behind. But as day after day 
passed, I grew more hopeful, and once 


more I began to dream of a quiet, restful 
future. I was building on sand. 

Mr. Beverly did a thriving business with 
a number of peddlers, who drove through 
the adjacent country exchanging tinware 
and queensware for rags, ete., all of which 
in turn was bought by Mr. Beverly and re- 
sold in car-load lots. 

One morning, probably ten days after 
my adventure up town, I was engaged with 
two peddlers in the warehouse adjoining 
the store. The door was open, and I stood 
bent over taking note of the weight of some 
material on the scales, when at the sound 
of one word, I turned involuntarily and 
looked straight into the cunning eyes of 
Dennis Kennedy. I made no defense; at- 
tempted no denial; simply said “get out 
and wait,” and as he walked out, I turned 
and went on with my work, outwardly 
calm, but with a hell-storm of passion rag- 
ing within. How I cursed my miserable 
luck, as I termed it. How I berated my- 
self for my idiotic weakness in being 
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“T saw that he had a companion with him.” 
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caught so easily.. I went over the whole 
scene again and again, mentally checkmat- 
ing Mr. Kennedy and driving him igno- 
miniously from the warehouse; and yet I 
could not but admire the simplicity and 
skill of his attack. 

He had found my resting place and then, 
at the right moment, had snared me by 
merely uttering the nickname that for 
years, in times gone by, had been my very 
own among those who knew me most in- 
timately. In spite of myself, I turned with 
a smile at the sound of that name, and as I 
turned, I acknowledged myself beaten. 

[ was in no hurry to go out to meet my 
obtrusive friend; it was a very unpalatable 
dose for me to take, but I saw no way to 
avoid it. When at last I left the store, I 
walked away down-town towards the out- 
skirts, knowing he would be close on my 
trail, I kept on until I came to a small 
grove of chestnut trees, seated myself on a 
fallen log and looked for my man. He was 
close at hand, coming towards me from the 
railroad track, which ran near, and to add 
to my disgust and anger, I saw that he 
had a companion with him. 

They were fairly well dressed, each of 
them wearing a suit of a rather loud plaid 
pattern much affected at that period by 
men of their class and would-be sports in 
general. 

“Well ’ere we are at larst,” said Ken- 
nedy, seating himself beside me on the 
log. “This is Johnnnie Collins—Boston 
Collins they calls *im—he’s a friend ’o’ mine, 
Tommie; we're doin gopher work together, 
and I tell yer he’s just a A number one, and 
no mistake. I tole ’im about you, so its all 
right.” 

[ acknowledged the introduction, and 
took mental stock of Mr. Collins. There 
was nothing out of the ordinary in his 
appearance, except that I noticed the neat- 
ness and good taste of his neck wear and 


the whiteness of his linen, forming as they 
did, a vivid contrast to the general air of 
slovenliness and grime that was habitual 
with Kennedy. 

After a few remarks of a general nature, I 
asked why they had taken the trouble to 
hunt me out. “I showed you plain 
enough the other day that I didn’t want to 
know you; and it seems to me you ought 
to be fly enough to take a tumble to your- 
self and let me alone.” 

“Well, that’s jest it, Tommie,” he re- 
plied. “I wasn’t werry pertikler about 
knowin’ yer or wot you was doin’. We’re 
makin’ lots of sugar; look at this,” and he 
flashed a thick roll of bills, “but I wasn’t 
goin’ to let you give me the laugh if I 
knowed it, as I told Boston that arternoon; 
so we just ’unted you up, and ’ere ye’ are. 
You queered yerself, Tommie, w’en yer 
tried to stall me orf, yer know.” 

We talked together for a short time, and 
then we parted, I agreeing to meet them the 
following evening in a certain saloon up 
town, which they were making their head- 
quarters. As we separated, Collins said a 
word to me that lifted him considerably in 
my estimation. 

“See here, kid,” said he—he was a few 
years older than I—‘‘You don’t have to do 
nothin’ crooked if yer don’t want to. If 
you want to square it, you kin jest bet I 
aint a goin to do nuthin to hinder. Just 
make a note o’ that.” 

“O’ corse not,” broke in Kennedy with a 
laugh. “Wot do we care? Honly if ’e’s 
goin to square it, that wont hinder ’im a 
puttin ’is friends on to hanythink good 
wot ’e knows of; will it, Tommie old boy?” 

He waved his hand in parting salute, and 
I walked back to the store, my whole being 
filled with bitterness and hatred toward 
him and the rest of the world and contempt 
for myself, for I plainly saw what the in- 
evitable result would: be, 


(TO BE CONTINUED. ) 
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